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PREFACE. 

A coNSiDBitABLE poilion of the following pages 
lias already appeared in " The 'Chinese Re* 
oorder and Missionary Jotunal," and its re- 
appearance in its present form requires on 
apology. The subject of the work is one in 
which very few take any interest, and the 
author is very sensible of his numerous im- 
perfections in attempting to deal with matters 
so difficult and abstruse as are treated of in 
tlie Tao>-td Chmg. Having tlius mode con- 
fession^ it only remains fbr him to thank 
Mr. Baldwin and his other friends for tlieiif 
kindness in assistlDg to get the book throo^^ 
theprejs. 

T. W. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

V One of the moet remarkable men in the history of Chinai 
at abo in the history of philosophy, is Lao*ts&, the author of 
the Tao^Mimg C^^jj^ This book desenres, and has 
obtained with those who k' ow it| a high place among phi* 
losophioal works, and the posthumous fortunes of its author 
hare rery raxely been surpassed. That his own followers-^ 
or at least those who professed to be and probably beliered 
that they were his folloT**rs— should magnify his name wu 
only what we would hare expected. They hare raised him 
Arom the rank of ordinary mortalsi and represented him as 
an incarnation of deity, showing himself on this earth at 
sundry times and in rarious manners. His conception and 
birth, his personal appearance, and ererjrthing about him 
have been represented by them as supernatural ; and the 
philosophic little treatise which he composed is regarded u 
a sacred book Much of thb has arisen from a spirit of 
riraliy with Buddhism. The TmmsU did not wish to be be* 
hind the Buddhists in the amount of gloiy and mystery at* 
tachiog to the reputed originator of their religion ; and the/ 
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^rdingljr tried to make the fortiuiei of Leo-tsii like thoee 
of Shakjamuni, the Buddha of the Present. 

Both Confociaiiists aud Buddhiitti howerer, abo regard 
the Toithte'chmg as a book of deep mysteries, and admit the 
supernatural^ or at least manrellous, character of its author, 
though, as will be seen, many censure him for teaching doc- 
trines either in themselves mischierous or leading to evil 
results when fully developed. At several periods of Chinese 
history Lao-tsfi has enjoyed the patronage of government, 
and almost supplanted Confucius. Indeed, during several 
of the dynasties which reigned within the first few centuries 
of our era, there seems to have been a constant struggle 
for ascendancy between thefollowers of these two philo- 
sophic chiefs. Emperors have done honour to Lao-ts& in his 
temple, and the sovereigns of the great Tang dynasty were 
proud to deem him their lineal ancestor. One emperor has 
even written an excellent commentary on his book; and one 
of the best editions of the Tao-ti-chwg as regards textual ex* 
oellenoe is that by a Confucian mandarin under the present 
dynasty. Buddhist monks also have edited the book with 
annotations, and many of them regard it and its author with 
a reverence seoond only to that with which the Taoists re- 
gard them. 

It is not only, however, his owii countrymen who have 
given honour to this prophet By Western writers also 
great and mysterious things have been attributed to him. 
Some have found in his book an enunciation of the doetrine 
of the Trinity. The illustrious Remusat discovered in it 
the saored name Jehovah, and many curious analogies with 
the best philoeophio writings of ancient tunes, and more 
especially with those of Greece. Pauthier, who has read 
and'written largdy.about Lao-tiQ, finds in his teachings the 



triple Brahma of the ancient Hindoos, the Adibuddha of the 
Northern Buddhists, and an anticipated Christianity. The 
Too (I^) of which Lao4sfi speaks so much has been liken- 
ed to God, to the Logos of Plato and the Neoplntonists, to 
^ the noniMitity of some German philosophers," and to many 
other things. Pauthier says :— *' Le dieu invoqu^ et decrit 
par LQo49tu est la Groads Vm du monde, la Raimm tuprimM 
wttvenelU i^^) materiellement identique avec le mot qui 
sert i designer Dieu dans les langues grecque {M) latine 
(Deus) et leurs deriv^ modemes ; mais les attributs qu*il 
lui donne ne sont point ceux qu* out donn^ k TEtre supreme 
tout<!S Itfs doctrines spiritualistes de TOrient, transmises 
k rOcddent par une voie juive et grecque ; par les thera* 
peutes et les ess^niens, dont Jesus, le file de l*homme, fut 
le revelateur et le representant k I'etat philosophique.**^ 
Our missionaries have used this word Too to represent 
i^h^ in their translation of the Now Testament, and the 
first five verses of St John's Gospel are nearly as much 
Taoist as Christian in the Chinese text 

Some writers on the other hand, such as Gutslaff, have 
represented Lao-tsii as writing nonsense, and they seem 
to insinuate that he did not even know the meaning of 
what he was writing. Others, as Voltaire, have charged 
on him all the follies and superstitions practised by the 
Taoists, and have consequently decried him and his teach- 
ings. This is just about as wise and just a proceeding as to 
reproach the Apostle Paul on account of the sayings and 
dobgs of sects like Muckers, and Mormons, and Muggle* 
toniana. Many also regard Lao*tsii as a mere speoukiive 
recluse, shutting himself up firom the turmoils and miseriee 

^ Gbiat, pb 114. 
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king Fing haying commenced to reign about the year B.G. 
770. Others* mention two teachers of Tao (jM) m haring 
lived during the Chou dynasty, one Lao-tan {^f^ and 
another named Lao-Ui-tsii (^^ -^). It b by the nama 
Lao-tan that Confticius usually refers to Lao-U&, while Uter 
authors often use his surname Li or hb name Erh. It must 
be remembered also that tha Lao-tan mentioned by Con- 
fticius is regarded by a few commenUtors as. a difierent 
person from the author of the Tao^tS^kmg, 

Nearly all authorities seem to agree with Sad Ma'chien as 

to the place of Lao-tsa*s birth in the feudal dependency 

Ch*tt (j^. Under this word Biot has the following remarks 

— ^'Nom d*un ancien royaume de la Chine centrale, a Tepo- 

que dn Tchun-thsieou. Le centre etait dans rarrondissement 

de Tchi-kiang ; la limite nord etait entre le Kiang et le Hoang* 

ho; la limite sud etait au midi du Kiang, mais non bien 

determine* * The district city K*tt is also said to hare 

belonged to the principality of CA*^ It stood near the 

prsaent Kwei-t6-foo, the most easterly of the cities of Honan ; 

and the prsaent R*u-yang (^||^) presenres the house of 

Lao-tiiS and a temple dedicated to his memory.^ Another 

account, however, represents him as having been bom in the 

district city Po ( j^) in the province of Uonan.' The chief of 

ChHiylike the chiefs of many other states, was at the time of 

Lao-tiiS and Confucius only nominally a feudal dependent of 

the long. He was originally a Tkii(-^) or Viscount, but the 

titla Wang (3E) or king was now usurped in the degenerate 

* 8m tht "I' <^ ^ H^, tht «slrafll frooi StA Mspchha. 

* Diot VIDm ft Arroad*., p. fH. 

^ J«Bca,TM-ltkiiig, latrodirtion, Kots 9 oa ptfs 



days of the Chou rulers who were unable to maintain a 
strong governments 

Of the parenU of Lao-ts& and of his early years I have 
not found any record in Chinese books ; but Pauthier says 
that according to historic data his fiuher was a poor peasant 
who had remained a bachelor up to hb seventieth year, 
when he married n peasant woman of the unromantic age 
of fbr^ years,^ Whatever were hb otroumstanoes, however, 
I think we may conclude that Lao-tsil was in early life a 
diligent student of the past history and the institutions of 
the countiy, and hb obtaining office at the court of Chou 
was probably a consequence of hb learning and abilitiea. 

As to the nature of thb office I cannot agree with Pau- 
thier and Julian in caUing it that of hbtoriographer, or 
keeper of the State Archives. The word ttang (jSJ^) means 
a granary or storehouse, and in a note to a passage in the 
li-chi, or Becord of Ceremonies, it b explained as the 
Imperial or National Museum.' The Sfton-teN^-aM (^ 
|K£) ^^^^ accordingly be the officer in chaige of the 
Museum, and we must remember that when ConAioius went 
to the Capital of Chou to Lao-tsO, he saw in the palace the 
portraiU of the early kings, along with many other relics 
of antiquity, which po s sess e d him strongly with an idea of 
the magnificence of the first princes of the dynasty.* Dr. 
Lagge abo^ I find, translates the ezpressioo by ^IVeasnry^ 
keeper."* The legend in the Beoords of Spirits and Fairies 
itiues that Lao-till was in the time of king W4a a S\m 

1 China, p. lis. 

S Uh^ Ch. t, 8Mt. 74, Kola. 

8 8aa tha CUa./« (^^gj), VoL I, Ck 8, 

4 Ch. datiiei, VoL I. Pitilai.. f. U, 
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iMf^^'Mid under king Wu a Chuhkiriki (j^ "[t j^^ 
this latter term meaning aatittant hiatoriognipher ; and it 
if not improl>able that he may hare aetoallj held both thefe 
offioet in inooetsion under king Ting (^) or king Chien 
(fS^X who reigned in the 6th century B. a 

During the time of Lao4iJi*« retidenoe at the court of 
Chou, l&e was Tiaited by two young gentlemen who had come 
in a carriage and pair from the distant staU of La (Q). 
Thdr names were Ching^u {^^ and ffung chiu 
(^iJ^) or Confuciusi and they had come to kam from the 
▼enera b le sage the rites and manners of the olden times. 
The Utter of the two, namely, Confudus, had already been a 
pupil of Lao4slS, and still remembered his former master 
with affection and respect. According to Chwang-tsu,' 
howerer, it was not until he was fifly-one years old that 
Confucius went to see Lao-tsiL He himself when little 
mere than a youth had set out on a conrerdng tour, think- 
ing to induce rulers and people throughout the kingdom to 
cease from their «nril ways and turn to the good old paths 
of primitiTc TirtncL He did not succeed, howerer, and he 
now told his master the sorrowibl tale of his disappointment 
Lao-tsii said to him, ^If it be known that he who talks 
eni by excess in arguing, and that he who hears is conftised 
by too much talk, the way (Tmo jg)* can nerer be foigot." 
According to Sgu MaMm^ the Master on another occasion 
lectured Us ambitious disciple as follows: ^The men of 
iHiom yon speak, fiir, hare with their bones already all 
Mouldered into dust, and only their sayings abide. Ifcs^ 



1 K«^CW*tI>ietioasiy. Qmn^CU (jj^. 

S «ttWiw«fa.ClL»,^fT,thiTkaYaaf^m)8«)tka. 
t GUs Tl^ V«L 1, Cb. t. 



OTcr if the superior man "Sf^ gets his time, he mounts 
[his car and takes office] : if he does not get his time^ be 
goes through life like a wisp of straw rolling orer sand. I 
hare heard that a good merchant with his treasure house 
deeply stond seems deroid of resources, and that the su* 
perior man of perfect excellence has an outward s emb la n ce 
of stupidity. Do you, Sir, put away your haughty airs 
and many desires, your flashy manner and extraragant will ; 
these are all unproAuUe to you, Sir ; and this is all I haTt 



to say to you. 



Ill 



Sojfmgi 



Confucius was about to leare (Am, Lao-tad gare him as 
his parting gtfl a warning against going too fkr in the 
public reproral of those who were in authority.' From 
this and the other referonces made to the intercourse 
between Confucius and Lao-tsiS in the Family Sayings and 
the Becord of Bites (jjjg gg), it will be seen that they 
were on terms of intiinate friendship; and though ConfVietus 
may hare desenred the roproof which, according to 8m 
Jifthckim, Lao-tsfi administered to him, yet this sp ee c h has 
in it so little of the spirit in which allusion is made to 
Lao-tsii by Confucius or his discip l es that I am almost 
tempted to doubt the story. 

I hare been unable to find in the Chinese worin on 
this subject a statement of the length of time during which 
Lao-tsii serred the king of Chou, of the manner in which 
he performed hb duties, or of the immediate reason of his 
retirement flrom office. Smu MoMm simply says,* ''He 
cnltiTated Tm and rirtue ^ ^ |^ learned to liTt in 




1 ShlcU, 

1 8m Obis Ta, ToL 1, Cb. a. 

t Sklsbi, l,a 
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•eduiion Mid oUlTion as the important thing, resided for a 
long tame in Chou ; when he saw the fortunes of the dynastj 
going to mini he left the country and came to the Pass (ffi)^ 
The keeper of the Pass, by name Ym-hn (^ igl), said to 
hiro, ' Sinoe joa are about to go into seclusion, Sir, you 
must make me a bbok.* Hereupon Lao-tsft produced his 
book in two sections containing more than 6,000 characters 
and dedaring the meaning of Tao and Td (j^ j^). lie 
then went away, and no one knows his end." 

In order to understand the conduct of Lao4ifi, in retiring 
from office in Chou and going into seclusion when he saw 
its fortunes broken, we must know something of the state 
of the country at the time. Now the reader of the hbtoricol 
and other works relating to thb dynasty will remember 
what a miserable picture of the kingdom is giren in most 
of them. The hard won territories of king Wu j|^ were 
DOW subject to his degenerate descendants only in name. 
The whole country was torn up into petty states^ which 
were always wanriog with each other. Year by year, army 
after army, with flaunting banners and gay pennons, passed 
and repassed through the fields of the people, and left de« 
eolation and misery in their track. Fathers and husbands, 
sons and brothers, were taken away from their homes and 
their work, and kept in long military senrioe far away from 
their fiunilies. Laxity of morals accompanied this state of 
ctril oonftision. Chiefs forgot their aUegiance to their 
princes, and wires their duties to their husbanda— ^usurpers 
were in the state, and usurpers were in the family. Erery 
Uttle chief was striring with his neighbour for the mastery, 
and the weak and wicked princes of Chou were unable 
to oreroome them and reduce them to peice and obedience. 
Meo.of shining abilities and inordinate ambition rose to 





power in each state, and, wishing to satiifj their ambition, 
increased the anarchy of the kingdom. The decree of 
HeaTcn was slowly chadging, and already, in the time of 
Lao-tsO, ^ Ichabod " was written up for the princes of Chou. 
We can now earily see why the philosopher taught that men 
should not strire, but ever give way ; that they should be 
humble and satisfied with a bw condition ; that men of 
Tirtue and integrity should retire from the dangers and 
Tioes of a wicked goremment ; and that no honour shoidd 
be attached to specious abilities or rare acquisitions, IVue 
to his principles, he himseU^ when the prestige of Chou was 
lost, and the eril days and eril tongues were becoming more 
and more evil, withdrew from the court and retired into 
unenvied obscurity.^ For this course of action, Confiidan* 
ists and others have severely • censured Lao-ts&. We must 
remember, however, that Confucius himself taught (what he 
had probably learnt from Lao4sii) that when good prin- 
ciples prevail in a country, the superior man takes office ; 
and that he retires when bad government takes their pkce. 
There seem to have been at the time only two courses 
which an upright and faithful public servant could elect to 
pursue^ He might either take his life in his hands, and 
try by strong measures to recall his rulers to the path of 
virtue ; cr he might establish his own gocd character, and 
then withdraw from temptation and corruption. Confbeius 
.chose the former course, and ended in disappointment; 
Lao4sii and many others, as we know from the Lon TU 
(^ ^)f ohcee the latter course. 

1 For Um diflneltd itsto of CUaa oboot this pwiod, oao wmj nU 
the 8U Chiagy the Tvg Orfoa, Ck^ai CbW, tho Ua Tl^ sad 
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The PaM to which Stu Ma^him repretenU Lao-tsiS at 
going, and where he met with Ym-hn ^^ j£t i* Mdd in * 
note to thii peisage to be prohablj H<m4M4euMm pRf^^t 
the present Ling-pao S^i u& the extreme west of Honan, 
and on the tooth bank of the Yellow Rirer. The Paat and 
ite keeper hare ainoe become fami»iis in the legendary and 
poetic literature of Chinas Thia it the laat historical notice 
thai we have of Lao-ts&. He left the Pass, baring enriched 
the keeper with the 81 chapters he had composed on Too 
and Virtue, and went awaj. "No one knows his end." 
We maj hope^ howerer, that he died a peaceful, happj 
death, in a good old age, baring attained a clear insight into 
the nature of Toa ^ and TS ^ 

According to the Lao-tsd Lie Chaan y^'J 'l^ff^ <^ 
Ssu MaMm,^ Lao-tsii left a. son named Ts*ung ^, who 
became a high military officer ander tlie chief of Wei ||^, 
and was appointed to the feudal dependencjr Tuan-kan J^ 
^. His descendants were liring in the time of the Han 
1^ dynasty in the 2d century B. G. 

Such is the sum of the probably true information which 
I hare succeeded in obtaining about this remarkable man. 
Many things that we would hare liked to know about him 
are wanting, and part of what we hare seems uncertain. In 
his birth and in his death he was mysterious, and through 
all his life he seems to hare oourted obscurity. He tells us 
himself thai he appeared to* mankind stupid and helpless, 
but that be had within himself precious treasures of which 
the world did not know.' To me he seems to hare been a 
kind and gentle old pbilosophtr, who thought more of what 
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was beyond this world than about what was in it. I cannot 
find in him those tnuts of moroseness and cynicism which 
others hare found, nor any trace of the jealousy and spite 
with which he is said to hare regarded Confucitts.^ Chu- 
htt (^*J||^) or Chu fti tc&, represents him as a man stand- 
ing aloof from the ordinary ways of men, loring neither 
their sounds nor their sights, and not liring an official life.' 
Confiicius himself refers to Lao*t2ii with aficc^onate respect, 
and quotes his opinions as sufficient answers to the questions 
of his own disciples. He speaks of him as extensirely read 
in antiquity and acquainted with the present, as having 
penetrated to the sources of Bites and Music, and as under- 
standing what belonged to Tao and Td (j^|^J^@D<* 
The old man who thought that in troubled times, like those 
in which they were liring, men of wisdom and rirtue ought 
not to make a display of those qualities, but rather to appear 
to the world destitute of them, when he found his former 
pupil parading the kingdom with a crowd of disciples (one 
of whom acted as his car drirer), gobg from court to court 
admonishing and scolding the chiefs, thought it his duty to 
gire the youthful reformer a sharp reproof and an earnest 
warning. His adrice was ezoeUent, and Conf\ioius found out 
at last that the restoration of peace and good goremment to 
a country was not to be effected so eerily as he had thought, 
eren thou^ the preacher of reform dressed unimpeaehably, 
ate and drank only the best he could get| had an exoeUent 
ear for music, and knew the decrees of Hearen. 



1 8et| fer iailuotu a 

for Maj, 1868, by 8k J. Beviki. 

t CWa Y« (||£&), Ch. 8. 
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I shall now proceed to gire a chori •kstch of the legeD- 
daiy account of Lao-ts&, as related in the Becords of Spirits 
and Fairies and other books. 

According to some writers Lao-tsii was a spiritual beings 
eternal and self-existing, manifesUng himself as a human 
being on the earth at rarious times and under rarious 
names. One author, indeed, puts words like-these into, the 
mouth of the sage himself.^ The most celebrated q£ his in- 
carnations was that which occurred during the eari j part of 
the Chou dynasty. On this memorable occasion his mother, 
who had conceiyed by the influence of a shooting star, 
brought him forth under a Li (^) or plum tree, a droum- 
stance from which he derired his surname. For serenty* 
two long years (or, according to a more cruel author, for 
eigh^r-one years) had he remained in the wretched woman's 
womb^ and at last he deliTered himself by bursting a pass- 
age under hb mother's left aim. From his haring at his 
birth gray hairs and the general appearance of an old man, 
he was called the Old hoy (Lao-tsii yj^'J ) ^i thou^ some 
haTe conjectured that this was the name of his mother's 
iamUy, which was giren to the child because his mother 
obtained him in an improper manner. One writer says that 
Lao-tiiS could speak immediately on being bom, and that 
he himself intimated at the time that the plum tree under 
which he emerged into the world would furnish his name> 
Another says that so soon as he was bom he mounted nine 
paces in the air— his step producing a lotus flow er « a n d 
while poised there, he pointed wUh his left hand to heaTen 
and with his right hand to earth, saying: **In HeaTen abore 

1 8m tht Ynm^MmM-bBn (^^^\^h Ch. tit, 
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•ad on cartfi beneadi il ia only Tm which is worthy of 
honour. The same author remarks. that Shlkyamuni on his 
birth rose serea paoes in the air, and pointing in a similar 
manner to heaTen and earth pronounced himself alono 
worthy of honour. He obserree Tery property thai ihero 
ought not to be saeh a coincidence. 

When his mother got an opportunity of examinin g her 
wonderful child, she found him a TeriUbb prodigy. No% 
only had he gray hairs, but he had also Tery large can. 
Hence came his name tA (Sf), thai is. Ears, or as others 
^Tt U Chung-4rh (g;;]^ HeaTy ears. • Each ear lermi- 
naled in a pomt and had three, passages. Besides these 
peculiarities the infimt had handsome eyebrows large eyes 
.p-« double-ridged nose square mouth with thiok lips. 
His hands had ornamental inseriptbns on them, and the 
solas of his leet presented the mysterious numbers, two and 
fiTOi of which the former represents heaTen and the latter 
earth. He had also many other larger and smaller bodily 
Tirtues andjbeaaties.* 

Lao-taft left heaTTnly purity and honour for earthly pol^ 
lution and oflioe. It was under the Hearen-blessed kings 
Wtn (^3E) and Wu (^3D that he flrsllook senrice 
In the state as Treasury keeper and then as Assistant hia- 
loriogn^er. Iliis aooount, howoTer, would make 
•urTiTO for the more than patriarohal period of Ato hui 
jean. He it xepresenled as haTing sereral interriews 
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CoDftuani who^ at 8f & lia-dnen alio rehtaii oompared Mm 
to A dra^^ whUk in a myileriaiit and inezplioaUa manner 
monnU a doiid and toara into haaren. Thifi as Btoniat 
liat obaerredi was intanded at a oompliment| the dragoo 
being with tlie Chmete a ijmbol of what ii exaked and 
not unattended bjr a mjrslerioiia power.* 

On retiring from offiee Lao-tsii prooeeded weitward in- 
tending to past Arongh tKe Han-kn-kwan (j^^j^) ^ 
the Ktmlun mountains and other distant pUoes. Tin-hii 
(^$)* ^^^"^^^^1 ^^ keeper of the pass, who had known 
Urom the state of the weather that a sage was to oome hia 
waji reoognised Lao-tad for auoh and detained him until he 
had himself learned Taa The time eame^ howereri when 
the two worthies had to part Lao4ctt informed TinJisi 
that be woold bare to leave hxm.and go awajr on a long 
wandeiing through the boundless realms of spaoe. Yln-hsl 
begged eamestljr that he might be attowed to go with him— 
saying that he was prepared to. foUow the Chreat Genius 
through fire and water abore the hesrent and beneath the 
earth. Lao4ctt declined the offivi but presented hia old 
friend with £,r9 thousand words on Tm> and Ti. 

The pathetio state of aflBura was now rudelj interrupted 
Just as Lao-ta& was about to take his departure it was fimnd 
that hia eld senrant HsU-chia (^J^ who had attended 
him for mere than two hundred years without paj, seeing 
Lao-ta& about te set out on an apparentlj unlimited pi^ 
grimage, demanded pajment The arrears of wages due to 
hini amounted to 7,200,000 oash, and he applied to a friend 
wbe got Tin-hsi to speak to the sage. This friend' gare his 
handaooe daughter iaBarriage to Hsti-ohia, who was quite 



deii^ted with the arrangement Just at this time, howerer, ' 
the master appeared and told Qua that he oo^t to remem- 
ber frt>m what a poor condition he had been raised, and 
that he would have been dead long ago had it not been for 
the charm of long lift whkh had been given to him. He 
mlso informed Chia that, as he had previously promised, he 
. had intended to pay the debt in gold on reaching An-hsi 
i^M)* a countiy which Biot identifies with that of the 
Parthians. Yielding to the last vestige of earthly infirmity 
Lao-tsiS became angry and ordered Chia to laU on his face 
to the giound and open his mouth. The Uttrr could not 
but obey, he fell to the ground, the charm came forth fresh 
as when it was swallowed, and Chia Uy like m shrivelled 
mummy. Throng the kindness cf Tin-hsi, who reoognised 
the miraculous power of Lao-tsfi, and knocked his head on 
the giound to him, the ungrateful creditor was restored to 
life by the same wondrous charm. Tin-hsi also paid him 
on behalf of Lao-tsfi the generous sum of 2,000,000 cash, 
and sent him away. 

Lao-tali having now settled all his mundane affidrs, bade 
fioeweU to the keeper of the Pass, telling him that he would 
return to earth after the lapse of a thousand days and that he 

would be reoognised by the sign of a ChingTang(||^^ 
literally, an asure sheep. He then uKmnted a doud and 
soared out of sight of the weeping Tin-hsi in a dealing glare 

cf light away into the etherial regions, to his heme ia the 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE TAO-Tfi CHIN6 ^ ^ |^ 

Lao-tili is nid to ha,r% diad at tlie ags of eigh^-<m6 jtsn 
in Ka 628/ though, at hat bean foeo, nothing is known 
pottttrdj abont tha time or manner of his deoease. He had, 
aooording to historical tradition, on leaTingtha Hankn P^ 
oonsignod his writbgs on Tao and n to Tin-hsi, the guar- 
dian of the Pass. Ihis lattar seems to hare transmitted his 
doctrines to others^ more especially to Wftn-tsft (Tfjr «7>)y 
who probaUj published the first edition of this work known 
to the pnbliOi Some indeed suppose that Lao-tsft did not 
liimsdf commit auTthing to writing, and that TinJisi merely 
idated oxally to W^n-taii and others what he had been 
tnijtkt oraUjr bj the sage. This opinion will not seem un- 
fikelj, if we consider that the use of paper was at this time 
vaknown and that there were Tcry fbw ftcilitica of any kind 
Sot publishing a book. Others suppose that Wen^tsft was 
aa immediate disciple of Lao-tsfi and that he published an ao- 
of his master's doctrines after the decease of the latter.* 
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In any case, howerer, it appears certain that for a ccnsiderable 
time after the death of its author the work which is now 
known as the Tko-td oUng remained in at least partial cb« 
scurity. Mencius does not allude by name to Lao-tsfi or 
his timiylii'^ gf, though he refos on sereral ocrasJons, and 
rather unfarorably, to Tang-chn (^^)^ who is supposed 
to haTC been a disciple of the sage. The philosopheie 
Chwang (^) and Lie (J^, howerer, contemporaries of 
Mencius, seem to hare been aware of the eristence and 
contenU of the Tao-tA ching. The latter expressly quotes 
its words, and both make mention of Lao-tan. 

It has not been ascertained when or by whom its present 
title was imposed on this book. We find early writers 
quoting its teachings as those of Hwang-Lao (^ ^), that 
is, of the Emperor Hwang and Lao-tsO. The former lived, 
or is supposed to hare liTcd, about E.C. 2600, and some 
parts of the Tbo4l ching are ezpresily ascribed to him, for 
example. Chapter VL b quoted as his.' Another title under 
which this book is referred to by old authors b Lao-tifi-shu 
(^ ^ ^)^ that is, the writings of Lao-tsii,^ and it b not 
until the time of Emperor Win C^^) of the Han dy« 
nasty, or about E. C. 160, that we find the term Tuo-tl 
used. We must remember also that the use of these two 
words does not indicate that the book treats only of what 
b meant by them,* nor are we to imagine that the fiurmer 
fart of the work refers ezdusiTely to Tl. The first weed of 

S 8m LlriiA*t Cknng htft fhki oiihi 0^||tftflE' TImmhI 
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Um fcniMr ptft oflh« book isTM^tad the first importmat 

. woid of the latter portion ii TA, end thoM two were timplj 

eombiiied in order to form a dtngnation for the wholoi eo^ 

ooiding to the ntwd Chinete enetom.* HiUAn-trang ct! 

^^ en Emperor of the Tang djnaa^i who reigned in the 

eerlj pert of the 8th oentuiy of our era, beeidee •ereial 

ether innorationfi g»Te a aeparate name to eaoh part of this 

booky calling the former part the Tao-ching and the latter 

the TA-ching.^ These appeUations, howerer, are s^om, if 

erer, used, and the work is now oniTersalij known as the 

TM>-tlchii^ From the words of Gonfoeias it migjit STen 

with some degree of probabilitj be inferred that alreadj in 

his time the name Tao-tA was used, the term Ching or 

ehssiei beingi of course, a much later addition and giTen bj 

waj of respect; 

From the naming of the book I now proceed to the oon- 
si d e ra tion s of the waj in which it has been divided. Ssft 
M ap chien simplj says that Lao-tsii made abook in two parU, 
<w nt e ini iy more than fire thousand characters, and setting 
forth the signification of Tao and Tl Ch'ao, howereri sajs 
that the work oontained 5,748 words in eightj-one chi^ters. 
The original dirision was probably onlj one into two parts ; 
afterward^ howerer, these were subdirided into chi^ters. 
The number of these latter oomposiog the entire book Taries 
considerably. ' Some editors make fifty-fire chi^ters; some 
■Mke riztjr-fonr; some, and noUUy Wu^ch^Ang^ make six^ 
e«fkl; and some serenty-twa The most usual number, 
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howerer, is eii^^T'One, and this is said to be sanctioned by 
the old and renerable authority oi Ho-ehang-kung(^^^) 
of the Han dynasty. The Tmsts are Tery fond of the num- 
ber three and its multiples^ and this particular multiple^ 
eighty-one, is associated in tradition with Lao-tsfi% birth 
and the years of his life, :^d there is perhaps no greater 
reason for prefcning this to any other dirision. 

To Ho-shang-kung is ascribed also the addition of a title 
to each of the eighty-one diapters. These titles consist of 
two characters each, giriog an epitome of the contents of 
the chapter, and they r e s e mble the headings of chapters and 
sections in our own books. Uieny editors, howerer, r^ed 
these inrentions of Ho-^hang-kung,'and use the ordinary 
Chinese method of distiognishiog each chapter by its first 
two characters. This is considered the more deoorous me- 
thod, as the other seems to be supplementing the author. 

I come now to the text of the Tao-tl ching, and here the 
most bewildering uncertainty and oonAisioo are found. Some 
editors, wishing to haTc the number of characters as little as 
possible beyond fire thousand, hare cut them offapparently 
at pleasure, and without much regard for the sense of the 
author. Others hare pursued a oontraxy course^ and re- 
tained or added characters in order apparently to make out 
what they deemed to be the true meaning of any particukr 
passage. This conduct has occasioned great variations in 
the text, and c o nseq u en t ly great uncertainty as to what 
Lao-tsll actually wxvte or taaj^t Sometimes one editor, 
by the suppression of a negatiTe particle or a weed of inter- 
rogation, gires to a passage a meaning unlike or eren opposed 
to that which another editor by the insertion of this diaiao- 
ter giTCS to the same passage. But not cnfy do diftrenl 
editions of this book Taiy as to insertico and nijection of 
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wwdf: thqr ilto differ at to the mode of writing many of 
dMMe eetually employed. Wordi written in nmilar menneri^ 
or of rimHar lonnd, bat with widdj different rignifioation% 
fieqnenUy replaoe one another ; and not unfreqoentlj ch*- 
xaoten totally di£Bvent in lonnd, appearanoe, and meaning 
aie foond tabatitated one for another in the aame paieage. 
Henoe the number of Tariooa readings it ezoeedinglj great| 
and the meaning of many passaget at least r%rj doabtftiL 
One edition giret in the introduction an aooount oi tome of 
the Tariationa in the text| whioh ooeopiee a ooaaiderable 
Biimber of pages; while another edition ^res only a text 
accompanied by Tarions readings. 

The next point to be considered is the style of our author. 
Tins is pcrhi^s the most terse and oondse erer employed. 
There is littlci if any, grace or elegance about it: and most 
of the chi^yters seem to be merely notes or texts for philo- 
aopUcal discourses. They are composed of short and often 
enigmatical orparadoxical sentenc e s n ot in TersSi as has been 
asserted*— ^and with a connexion either Tory slight or notal 
aU perceptible. Much of the present obscurity may be due 
to the antiquity of the language and the uncertainty about 
the pfoper reading; but much is also due to the brief enig- 
saatical manner in which the author has expressed himselil 
Many Chinese regard the style as profound and suggestiTe^ 
•ad SQ^ no doubt| it is ; but we can nerer get at the bottom 
ef the meanings nor imagine all that is suggested. 

Oonnected with the obscurity of the styles and indeed 
oontributisK largely towards it^ is the nature of the topics 
tlisousssil The origin of the unirersei and man's place and 
diSlMqr in it as an iadiTidual, a member cfsocietyy and a 
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consdous part of naturCi are subjects which in all ages and 
in all countries hare pusiled the minds of thoughtftil meui 
and it is of these and similar matters that Lao-tsfi principally 
treats. Such subjeotSi eren when discussed in a clear and 
plain style and with a rich language^ are found to be dif- 
ficult of duddation ; and how much more so must they be 
when discussed in short enigmatical sentences? Lao-tsO, 
like all other philosophers who lireand write in the infimcy of 
a literary languagCihad only a rery imperfect medium through 
which to communicate his doctrines. The language of his 
time was rude and imperfecti utteriy unfit to express the 
deep thoughts of a meditatiye mind, and hence it could at 
best but '« half rereal and half conceal the soul within." 

The genuineness and sources of this book are also dtlBimlt 
of inTcstigationi and it is perhaps impossible to ascertain the 
truth about them with any accuracy* As has been seen, a 
portion is ascribed to the semi-fabulous Emperor Hwangp 
and Lao-tad is sometimes represented as merely transmitting 
this emperor's doctrines. Chi4>ter XXXI. has been decUred 
spurious, and a portion of Chapter XX VIL b found first in 
Ho-shang-kun(f s edition.^ The beginning of the now famous 
Chapter XIY. b rtrj similar to the words ascribed to the 
predecessor of the Emperor Hwang, namely the Emperor Ten 
( j^), by the philosopher Chwang. B^musat and Pauthier 
consider the mdn doctrines of the Tao-tA ching to be derived 
fipom Western sourceiL The former asks— Did Lao-tad leant 
them fipom the Jews or finom some oriental sect unknown to 
us?' but the illustrious mwtmt was unable to gire a sa» 
tisftotory answer. The learned Pauthier thinks that Lao* 
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tsfi borrowed hif doctrines either from the writingi of wome 
oi the aacient Chinese nget or from tome Indian phih)eo- 
phen.' In Ifa^tnan-lin't great work a short aoooont is 
giTen of an ancient worth/ named Tfi-hsoing (SB ^)f ^ho 
■erred the celebrated WIn-wang, and who mnst aooordinglj 
have flonrished abont B.G. 1150.* This man seems to hare 
anticipated Lao-tsfi in certain doctrine^ bat we hare TCiy 
little information about him, and what we haTC can scaroelj 
be called reliable. Lao-tafi nerer alludes to a prerions au- 
thor; but there cannot be much doubt, I think, that he was 
wen aoquainted with the history and traditions oi his countij. 
We maj probablj now understand the nature of the 
difficulties attending the reading and interpreting of the 
Tao4A Chingy of which western writers have complained. 
Jnlien speaks of it as ''cet ouTrage mtoorable qu'on regarde 
aTeo raison comma le plus profond, le plus abstrait et le plus 
difficile de toute la litt^rature Chinoise."* lUmusat and 
Pauthier hare written in a similar manner, and the studj 
of a few pages of the work will show how real are the 
£ffioulties of which the/ complain. But it b not to foreign 
atodents alone that these difficulties are perplexing ; ihej 
•re so to the natire student also. Some of its editors are 
• ooo s ed not onlj of not appreciating its spirit^ but eren of 
aoi understanding its language. 

Hie number of those who hare edited^and commented on 
tikis work is TOiy great, embracing Buddhists, Taoists, and 
Coaftidanists. Hie curious reader will find a list of many 
«f dkese in the Obsenraticiis D^tachte prefixed to Julieo'a 
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translation. To this list man j more names mi^^ be added, 
but it includes nearlj all the useful and well known edi» 
tions. It is onlj necessary here to enumerate a few of the 
more important and celebrated editions, and those which are 
apparently not inenti<med by Jnlien and which have come' 
under my notice. 

1. The Tao46-ching-chu (^ ^ jf^lt) by Ho-shang* 
kung, or as lia-tuan-lin names the book, Ho-Shang-Kung-<'^ 
Chu^LaoHsO, may be regarded as the earliest edition oT 
which we hare now any exact information. This Hoehaqg* 
kung lired in the second century B. C, during the reign of 
King Win (j^j^) of the Han dynasty. He derived hia 
name from his liring as a studious hermit on the bank of* 
riTer in a grass-made hut, and neither his original name nor 
anything else scarcely is known of him, though Julien calla> 
him '^Lo-ehin-kong.*' Tohim,as has been seen, isasoribed 
the dirision of Lao-tsCL*s book into eighty-one dusters, a» 
also the addition of the two-word heading of each chapter* 
The original work is said to hare been long since lost, and 
the professed reprints are now generally regarded as spuri- 
ous. Kany modein editions, howcrer, present what they 
desig n at e Ho-shang-kun^^s text, and Julien seems to regard 
himself as possessbg the genuine commentary. The edition 
ef the Tko-tl Chtog, which forms the first Tolume in the 
8h«-tsii-ch*uan-shu ( I ' T" ^^) published during the 
reign of Chia-Chlog of the present dynasty, professes to give 
Ho-shang-kung's text, rensed by two scholars of the Miu^ 
dynasty. Later editors are dirided in their opinkms of the 
merits of the recluse's commentary and arrangement of tbe 
text Some regard the commentary as a fair exponent of 
Lao-tBfi*s tea c hing s, while others and these I think the 
miyori^— regard it as rorj bad and erindng an ignoimncie 
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of the Mithor^t meaniog. Tlie taxi wUoh is asoribed to Iiiiii 
•eemt lobe freer from obecnritief than thai of tome later 
editloiiii but lie it aoeufed of Laving taken great libertiee 
wiib the wordi of the original 

t. Tlie edition of Wang-Pi (£^)- Thii man wae 
the author of the Lao-tafi-liao-lon Cyl^^lS^^)^ eoeord- 
ing to Cb'ao. He was a native of Shan-jrang (|J[|y^) in 
the time of the Chin dynasty, which reigned over China in 
the third and fonrth oenturies of oar era.* His s^le was 
m-ta (&i^), and h« wu .a tulj «>d d«Tot«l ttadent 
of lao-trfL Besides this^ and that he wrote a commentarj 
on the Tao-t6 ohin, and one on the Ti*ching, and died at 
the early age of twentj-fonr, mnch regretted by his sove- 
le^gn, we know little abont Wang-PL Tlie text which he 
gjres in his edition ij very good, and his notes are very 
brieC They are, howerer, in some cases almost as difficult 
to comprehend as the passages they are intended to explain; 
though their author is regarded by many as a better student 
of Lao-tsii than Ho-shang-kung, and Mr Wylie says that 
his commentary is ^'generally esteemed for its depth of 
thoq^t and chasteness of diction.*^ He also divided the 
work into dghty-one chapters. In the iOth year of Chi^n- 
lung, or in 1776, a revised edition of this work was printed 
in the palace, under the care of 'three mandarins, who 
have written a neat little pre&ce to the book. TUs edition 
ic valuable as giving the variations of Wang-PTs notes 
whidi appeared in the great Encyclopedia known as Tung- 

a. Hie Tao.tWiing..hi.yi (^mm^^ '^ 
f Kstai oa CUa«t lilcnUwp, p. 170. 



was the work of Lu-yen ( g jft ), better known as Lu-Tung- 
p*in or LlWtfU, a famous Taobt of the Tang dynnity. Hii 
commentary is very diffVise, and does not tend very much to 
giTC a dear conception of Lao-ts&*s views. Many Chinese 
scholara, however, believe that the genuine workb not 
extant, and that all the editions purporting to be from hb 
pen are spurious. LU*yen was also the editor of a Taoist 
book written by a cdobrated individual of the Han dynasty, 
and he was the author of a number of original pieces. He 
was promoted to the rank of a Genius, and he b enrolled 
as one of the P^hsien (^V^) ^' ^^^t Oenii, under the 
style Shun-yang-chdn-jen (|^|@^ A) ; ^n^ ^^ ^ ^^ 
year of Kang-hsi, Mou-Mu-yuen (^ g ^) publbhed an 
edition of the Tao-td Ching purporting to be a revised edition 
of thb man*s work. It b a very useful book, giving in addi- 
tion to the commentary a list of various readings, tlie sounds 
of the rare or doubtAU characters, and other raluablc infer- 
maUon. Thb b the edition, apparently, to which Julien 
refers as a work "publico en 1690 par Chun-yang-tchin-jin 
qui renferme toutes les reveries des Tao-sse modcmcs.'** I 
cannot understand, however, how a sinologue ol M. Julieu*s 
erudition could mistake the date of the famous LU-Tung-pin 
or forget that he was identical with Shunyang-ch^n-jen, 
A new edition of Mou-Mu-yuen*s book was published 
in the 14th year of Chia-chlng (1800; by Tiou-HsU-kHm 

4. The edition with notes by 8u*Che ^f^l^ ^ "^^^ 
tion of the fiunous poet and author of the Sung dynasty, 
named 8u abo. Che, or as he b also called Tid-yu, seems 
to have been an ededtic philosopher, and he has incurred 
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Mvere oeofore. from rigid GonfticiAnisU for dttiog to pro- 
•aaie HuA the doctrines of ShAkyamuni and Leo-tzik oouid 
resemble tboee of thdr Master. His oommentary is written 
in a liberal and generous spirit, and shews, besides, a consi- 
derable amount of reading, mnch in adrance of ordinarr 
Chinese authors. 

•5. Another edition of the Tao-tA Ching, published during 
the Sung djrnastj, was that of Lu-Tung-lai ( g J^^) or 
Tlro^-ien {^g^ also known as Pei-kung {^^). lU 
was a Tery learned Confucianist, and wrote, along with other 
works, an excellent oommentary on the Ch'un-chlu (^Jfij^ 
of CSonfudtts. 

d. The Tao-i6^ln-ching<hu <^^^|$§^) by 
Wu-Gh'Ing (^^). This man was a native of Lin-chiean- 
^^'^^ <E§ jil )PP ^ Kiangsi, and fired «nder the Tuan or 
Mongol dynasty. He dirided the Tao-t^ Ching into sixty 
«ght chapters by putting, in sereral instances, two or more 
*of the ordinary diapters into one. His oommentary is one 
<it the best and of the most popular among the Chinese 
literati. This is partly owing to the hoi that Wu-Ching 
was also a weliHuiown Confucianiiit and a commentator on 
<2ie classics, ffis style was Yu-ch*ing (j^ ^), and it is 
under the name Oi-yeou-thsing that Julien inakcs mention 
<if hioi. In Clinese books he is also frequently quoted as 
Ts*ao-lu r^^X A new edition of Wu-Ch'Ing's excellent 
work appeared in the eighth year of Chia-chlng (18M> 
with a preface by Ghang-Wln-ping^ and another edition with 
M short supplement appeared in the reign of the late emperor. 

7. Under the Ming dynasty there were sereral good 
^oditioiis of this work published, but I hare been able to 
obtain only two of them. The Tao44-hsing^ming<hlen-chi 
^Mffitt^tit^ was published during the reign of 
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Yung4o in the first quarter of the 15th century. The editor 
does not rereal hb name but uses a noei d$ guerrg, and I 
hare not succeeded in ascertabing anything about his history. 
The commentary which he has written is Tery useful, and 
erinces a careful study of his author and a familiar acquaint- 
ance with Chinese Uterature. The text and the headings of 
the Chapters are said to be after Ho-shang-kung, and the 
number of the chapters b eighty-one. 

a TheTao-tl-hsing.mbg-hott^i(^|g'g^^^^ 
appeared in the reign of Chia-ching (^A||) o^ ^^ ^me 
dynasty, and nearly a century after the abore edition. The 
author of this commentary was Chu-Ch*6n-hung (^J^^\ 
a relatiTe of the royal family, and a miUtary riceroy with 
fUl powers for some time. His notes are short and not of 
great utility, but he occasionally introduces quotations from 
early writers illustratire of passages in Lao-tsii*s tcachbgs, 
and he seems to hare been a man of no mean literary 
attainments. 

9. The Tao-t6 Ching, with Prolegomena and Commentary 
by HsU-Tk-ch*un ({||c^^)* ^^ published in 176a Ta- 
ch'un's style was Ling-t*ai (j^^), and he was bom in 
Wu-chiang-hsien {&^^0ji) in the department of Soochow, 
in the reign of Tungcheog. He was well-known during 
his life as an accomplished scholar, and a writer on medicine 
and other subjects. His commentary on the Tao-tl Ching 
is to be reckoned among the most usefU of all the com* 
mentaries that hare hitherto appeared. He speaks rery 
slightingly of previous editors, more especially of Ho-shang- 
kung, and he adrertises his readers that he has not 
stolen anything from his predecessors, but has studied his 
author. Mr. Wylie says that Ta-ch*un in this commentary, 
'*in a concise and lucid ttyle^ devclopes his ideas on the 
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work of Lft^iKie, extolling it above the Confuoian 
CSmhci* 

la The TeoHAHAing-kWyi s^^^]^^)hj 
Pi-TuMi (H^X « I^igb officer nnder Chien-lung. He 
pablished thia work in the forty'^ixth jear of thii reign 
(1781) in two Tolaroe^ and with the chapten divided in 
the Qfual manner. The text which he gives it that settled 
hj Fa-yi (j||^X •& imperial annalist during the Tang 
dynastj, and has notes consist almost exelnsivelj of an 
enumeration of the variations presented bj previous editions. 
Kr Wylie speaks of it as <<a verj excellent exammation of 
the purity of the text»*^ but it is scarcely so much as a 
•tetcment of the various readbgs, with an occasional attempt 
•I ex p la natio n or reconciliation. 

11. The Lao.Uii.U*an-chu C^^J^I^. Of this Mr. 
Wylie writes :— «« A critical exposition of the work (that ia, 
of the IW-tl Ching) was written by {^TCS ^ Yu«n-t*4n 
in 1816» enUUed the ^^^^ La6u.tsi^ts'an.cho6.'« 

Appended to several editions of the IW-t^ Ching is a 
■nail tract bearing the name Tm4u Ching ^^l^j^ijg^f that 
i% ae explained by one author, the Classic of the Secret IWy. 
ft contains only a few sentences, generally obtcui^ and 
• enigm ati c al, bearing on subjects similar to those treated of 
hj Lao-txfi. The author of the work is unknown, and some 
wfcr ii to the ancient Hwang*Ti (about R C 2680), while 
othen bring it down so kte as ]i-<3i\uui (^^) of the 
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Tang dynasty.* It seems more probable, however, that it 
was written by Tai-kung ('^^)t who is also known as 
as LU-wang (§ §|) and Chi^ng-shang (^^)* He was 
feudal chief of the principality of Chi (^), and lived under 
kings W£n and Wu of the Chou dynas^ (about B. CL 1150 
to 1120). SsQ-ma-chlen* mentions the .book under the 
title Chou-shu-yin-fu (^ §^^« <^ ^^^ ^^^^ studied 
by Su-Chln (j|^^^)f ^ famous general about the time of 
Mendus, who attained to the high position of chief minister 
for six of the seven states then oontending; hence be is 
frequently spoken of as Liu-kuo-hsiang (>r;0;|Q)« The 
Tin-fb-Ching forms part of the curious book called the ICi^ 
netic Needle C^^'^)! where the text b aooompanied 
with very interesting notes. 

8 Kolti, 4e., p. 178. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OENKRAL VIEW OF LAO-TZtTS T£ACHINOa 



Befere proceeding to ezmmine in detail the dootrinet of 
tlie Taih4t Chmg^ I shall brieflj indicate their general nature; 
and bj waj of preface to my own remarks, I now present to 
the reader the statements of two critics of different oountries, 
andof rather widely separated dates. Oneof thesCi ClmJ^ 
^^ a Chinese philosopher who lired in the 12th cen- 
tafji SBjs:— •'*Lao-ts&*s scheme of philosophy consists in mo* 
dcstyi self-emptiness^ the saying of one's powers, and the 
TCHasal in all drcomstances to agitate the bodily humours 
and ^irits. Lao-tsCL*s learning consists, generally speakingi 
in being Toid of desires, quiet, and fVee from exertion— in 
beiog self-empty, retiring, and self-controlling (lit, self*keep* 
isg) in actual life. Accordingly, what his words' are erer 
jiMwIaiting b to hare in outward deportment a gentle ten- 
and modes^, and to be at the oore Toid of all selfish- 
aod unhnrtful to all things in the worUL"^ The other 
crilie^ a Krendi philosopher still liring, says :<— '* La ooncep* 
de Lm Utm est un Bationalisme panth^istique absolu 
laqvcl le moode sensible est consider^ comme la cause 
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4e toutes les imperfections et de toutcs les mis^res, et la 
personality humaine comme un mode inf&rieur et passager 
«du grand fitire, de la grande UnU^ qui est Torigine et la fin 
^e tons les fitrea. EOe a, comme nous Farons di^k dtt ailleurs 
una grande analogic ayec le systtoe de VldaUUJ ab$ohm de 
Schelling. II y a cette difierence, cependant, que la ooncep- 
tion du premier n'est en queique sorte qu*ji P^tat rudimentaire, 
oomme la dnliaation de son ^poque, tandis que le sysi6me du 
dernier embrasse tous les progrte que la pens^ philosophic 
que a &it pendant plus de deux mille ans d*incessants et 
aouTcnt d*infructueus labeursi*^ I am unable to coincide 
perfectly with the opinions of the above critics, especially 
with time of the latter; and I shall probably refer to them 
4igain. There is at least one respect in which the writings 
«of Lao-tsfi resemble thoee of Schelling— that is, in being 
frequently quite unintelligible to all ordinary mortals. 

Pauthier, however, seems to have obeenred what the Chi- 
nese critic i^yparently fidled to notice— namely, that all Lao- 
ts&'s tCTi^^Tftg* are the elucidation and derelopment of his 
idea of the relations between something which he names Tm 
«nd the Universe. In taking a general view of Lao*tsil*s 
philosophy, this is the first observatioo I have to make:— It 
is a syetem which refers all things to Too, as the ultimate 
ideal unity of the universe. The sum of the Tao4t Ckmg may 
be said to be that Too originated all things, is the everlasting 
model of rule for all things, and that into it all tUngs are 
finally absorbed. It behoves us then, at the outset, to en- 
deavour to ascertain what that is which Lao-tsfi designatea 
by this name, and to find some sort of an equivalent for il 
in our own language, if possible. 

S Cyat ModMst, ^ ill. 
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Now the choiaour Too ^ u oatd In Mrentl r«ry JitTerant 
HtUM in the 7b»^ CUy. (I) Ittauied in ihe ioiiM of tha 
wof or mttuM of doutg » thing,' (2) In wotao puMges h 
mwu to ipeok of or dcMiibfl,* (8) It is nud in the leDM 
of the oourw-^tsnl and meUphorioal— obanoterirtio of 
ud puraued by Heftvan, Euth, the perfnit nun, Ac* ThU 
luage of the word i« common to I«o-tsa with the Confnoinniiti 
and all other CbioeM wiiten; In eoma plaoea dbo it Mona 
to be u«ed io the •enae of good prindpln — truth— «■ in Con- 
fiidaairt wriLinga. (Stt {^ 46j. (4) Thert ii the tnna- 
Mnd«ntal lue of the word, perhapa originatod bj lao-titl,* 
but at leut ehioflf tnuamitted through him. It ia with Too 
tued in thit Un aetue aloua that we have to deal at praaant, 
and I ihaO accordingly now pva a akeloh of Loo-ta&'i own 
account of tho Too whioh has giran a name to hii philoaophy. 
Too, then, ia lomathing whioh existed before haavon and 
aarth were, bcfora Dmtj -mM, and which is, indeed, alaniaL' 
It has not any name reallj,' and it nerer had a aamaj but 
L4K>-t>a feels hinueir obliged to devise an epithet fbr i^ 
and he adopts the word Too. This word, howaver, is not to 
be taken in onj of iu wdinary signiGoations,' but is med 
in a peculiar scoaa, to da&oU that which would otherwiit be 
nameksa. This Too enaaot bo appraheodcd b/ an/ of the 
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MM.* It ia profound, myatsrioiia, and cxtrondjr 
Bepreaented as axining eternally, it ia in ito nature 
calm, vmd, aoUlary, and nnottanging ;* but reprcaented aa 
in operation, it revolves through the univaraa of being, acting 
everywhera, but acting " myateriously, apontaneonaly. and 
without efibrt."* It oontains matter, and an inherent power 
of production; and though itaelf fo n aleai, it yet ownprehenda 
all poesible form.' It ii tho ultimate cause of the universe 
and it ii the model or rale for all creatures, btU ehiefly for 
man.' It repreaenU also that ideal itaU of peifeetioa in 
which all things aotad harmoniously and ipontaneoosly, tad 
when good and evil were uoknowu ; and the retunt to wbidi 
ooustitntes theiHSMMMtoMMSiof axiatcnoe.' Lno-tsU apeaka 
of the Tm undtir various mrtaphora— 4t ia the spirit of thn 
void' (lit, spirit of the valley) — a hollow utMsil'— • river 
or ocean'— • parent*—* niler.' We will have more to 
•ay <^ this Toe shortly; but (he above will perhapa aoffiot 
fbr the preaent to give an ids* of what raaaning Lno-ts& at- 
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tftched to the word, or ratheri it should be «dd| t&e meso^ 
ingi; for be dots not feem to bare bad in bis mind a rwf 
alear oonoepiion of wbat TWadciall/ was. 

The next thing we have to do it to endearoor to find m 

word which will tnmsUOe Tao-in, this, its traosoendental me ■■ 

a matter of no easy aooomplisbment Panthier, at hat beenr 

teen, renders ii by ** Chxmde voi$ do monde," by '* Baito» 

tnpr^me oniTerselle t" he also- sometimes speaks of ii simply 

as ** Baison*** or ** Logos.** B^mosat^ also renders it by^ 

^ Logos'^ or ^Raisou;" and it is by the term '^Baison*' or* 

^LoffM^ that Englisb writers transUto the ohiraoter Tar 

when it refers to the peculiar doctrines of Lao-tsd and hit 

real or pretooded followers. Julien, boweTer, dissents from^ 

Ibis Interpretation, and rightly I think. After giringan^ 

acoount of Too as taught by the Taoists themselTesy. be says :— - 

''H parait done impossible de le (l%^ Too) prendre pour 1* 

wm§om primardiaU^ pour rmUUigemM ntb&m qui a e/M et qu» 

v^t le monde."^ It it with great hesitation and reluo^ 

taaos^ bowerer, that I find myself unable to adopt JuUen't- 

own translation — ^Yoie,*' or Way. I quito agree- widi bunr 

as to the reason for not adopting the term Reason namely^. 

tiiat Tot as represented by Lao-taa it doToid of thought, 

JQdgmenti and intelligence (at to action, Lao-tsii it appa- 

vtntly not quito consistent with himself.) Thus it is quite* 

iiBpotnbk to make it identical with the Logoi of Plato, andl 

alflMMt abturd to identify it with the diTine Logoi of the* 

WeopUtoQittocf Atoaandrifc But I do not think dial lb* 
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. word tMQf is the best we can use to transbito TVit, and this 
for sereral reasons. A way implies a way-maker apart fiom 
and antecedent to it, but Too was before all other ezistenceft 
Agam, when Lao-tsfi speaks of it as indeterminate, as pio* 
found, and finally as producing, nourishing^ and absorbing 
the unirerse, these terms can scarody be applied to a way, 
bowerer metaphorically used. Julien says:— ''Le sens de 
Vaie^ que je donne au root Too ^, r^sulte dairement det 
passages suiranU de L4Uht$eu : ' 8i j'etab dou^ de quelque 
prudence, je marcherais dans le grand Too* (Vlans la grande 
Vm). — ^Le grand Too est tr^t-uni (k grande Voii est tret- 
unieX mais le peuple atme les sentiers (ch. LXII).** ** Le Too 
pent #tre regards comma la m^re de TuniTers. Je ne connais 
pas son nom ; pour le qualifier, je Tappelle le Too ou U Vm 
(ch. XXy**>' Now in the former of the two cases here 
cited the expression (a too '^^ means, I think, the gi^al 
course of duty which all men ou^t to pursue, but especially 
those who are in authority-— the way of the magistrato or 
ruler; an bitorpretation which seems to be supported by the 
rest of the chapter, though some of the commentators seem 
to be of the same opinion with Julian.* It is to be obeerr- 
edthat thb schoUr translates the words ^ta kuf* by ''la 
grande Voie,** but in the same chapter renders the words " Ai 
loo Csaf ^ ^^ simply by 'Hm n*est pobit praUquer le Too." 
The chapter from which the latter of the aboTC two pasaaget 
it cited by Julian also seems to require another word than 
tny to transUto Tao^ and the same remark applies to the ^ 
ooonnence of the word in sereral other pUoes thimi^ioal 
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Ihe Tao-ii Ckmg^ We mtLj mj of the Too, at " Vote" or 
WajithatitreTolTeteTeiywhere; but we oon tcaroely tpeak 
of ii at being parent of the UniTerte — Ihe first and highest 
f>¥irtfmfii. Wojf or road it, no donbt| one of the earliest 
imrtniftgt of the ehazaeter Tao^ and that which underlies manj 
of its other uses. Nor is it rerj difficult to trace its progress 
fiom the perfectly concrete OOMTM or oAoMfMi^ and the abstract 
Ins or pndii to the ideal path or caurm which uniTcrsal 
nature eternally and unchangingly pursues. What Lao-tsfi 
doesi as it seems to me, is to identify Nature and her 
ideal course ; and as he could find no more general word 
whereby to express this ultimate ideal unity, he uses the 
word Too to designate it, just as a mathematician uses m to 
express an unknown quanta^. 

In order to i^ipredate Lao-tsii*s system properiy, we must 
•obstitnte fer Toon word corresponding as dcsely as possible 
to it in width of meaning and Tagueness of association. It 
bears a somewhat dose analogy to the Apeinm of the old 
looio philosopher Anaximander; but the Indeterminate or 
the Indefinite is rather an awkward word to be frequently 
luing^ and we do not know enough of Anaximander's system 
to warrant us in substituting the 4/'^^wi for 2*00. Inmodem 
times^ i^atn, the Siib$iane$ in 8pinoa*s philosophy, and the 
Ahoha$ in Schellbg'sy resemble it in many points; but 
neilher could serre as a proper translation. I haTS accord- 
in|^y determined to express Tao by our word Naimt^ usbg 
it in its widest and most abstract se ns e '* great creating 
Nature.^ Sut I do not wish to be understood as implying 
llMt this word corrssponds exactly to Too— Aur from it I 
wse it simply as in my opinion the nearest i^^Nroach we can 
• 

• £:f^«ht.l6^14,fte. 



get»^ So, thsin, we may say of Lao-taifs system that ii refers \ 

all matter and spirit in the unirerse to one original Nsturs^ I 

from which they both originated, by which they are main* / 

tained, and into which they are to be finally absorbed. This / 

is the first general obsenratbn I hare to make on has phi/ 

losophy. 

Again, Lao-tsiPs philosophy is eminently an ethical or 
rather a politioo-ethical system. All his teachings aim at 
making man a better indiridual, and a better member of 
■oue^. Whaterer the sulgect be on which he discourse^ 
there is generally a moral allusion or a moral lesson taught 
in allegory; and the high Talue which he asagns to moral 
ex cell en ce aboTC all showy accomplishments dsssiies our 
greatest commendationi eren thou^ we dissent from has 
disparaging riew of intellectual acquirements. He q^psals 
mors to the heart than to the mind— more to the Hebnistie 
side of our nature than to the Hellenistic f to use ICr. Kat- 
thew Arnold's language); and the Tao-ii ckmg is more a 
book of skeleton sermons than a book of ^reasoned truth." 
The intellect, indeed, is not only depressed; but is cTen 
eometimes spoken of unfiirourably, as opposed to the bene* 
fidal operation of Nature (Ta$) on men*s hearts. 

Further, the syitem of Lao-tsd is one purely speculatiTe, 
and a priori 0^ the Kantian sense). There is in it no 
gathering of fiMts— no questioning of nature— no rising from 
partioukr fi^U or truths of greater and gi^ater generality. 
There is, in short, little or nothing of the spirit of the 
inductiTe philosophy of modem timee to be fbund in Ihe 
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Tao4t ckmg. It «<nobly takes the a prion road," b€^'n« 
ning wtUi the uniTenat caotei and ooming down to particohur 
facta; ibunea hypothetet about natore and morala, and triea 
to make exitting cireiunttanoec oonform to them. Thb ia 
the character^ howerer, which it haa in oommon with nearly 
all early ayatema of philoaophy, and eren wit^ aome of Tcrj 
BMdeni timfiL An utterly wrongmethod wo beKeve it to be; 
but we can eaaily forgire it in Lao-tsfi, when we take into 
conaderation the cireumatancea amid which he Kved, and 
the nature and amount of the ntftfriah at hb hand. 

The laat characteriatic of Lao ta&'ii teachings to which I 
shall allude at prMent i» dial they are all imbued with a 
genial and sympathetic spiriti regarding man not merely aa 
an indindnali and not merely aa a member of human society, 
but abo a citiMn of the unirerse^ if I may use the expression. 
Modesty, gentlenessi forbearance, and aelf-denial are hia 
conatani watehwordap He erer inculcates on man, especially 
in hb higheal derelopmenti a sympathy not only with hb 
fellow men, but also with all the creatures of the earth, and 
eren with inanimate nature. Thb doctrine results, no doubt, 
ftom the leading idea that all owe their origin to the one 
all producing^ all nourishing nature; and it b a doctrine of 
which Lao-tsftaeems to have been Teiy fond. Heftequently 
to it as the du^ and adTantage of man to be humble, 
gentle, and nerer striTing; and he utterly abhors the idea 
iOf Tiolence, and the oatentation of auperiori^. He goea to 
jBXcesii howerer, I think, in hb notions about a peaceful, 
Lon4nterlering mode of life; and carriea his doctrine of the 
fmitalion of Nature (Too) to unwarranted lengths. 

Earing thua deacribed generally the nature of the teach- 
kp of the Taa^ cAm^, I shaD now proceed to examine them 
indetaiL In doing ao it will be cooTenkBl to oonaider 



Aem under the three leading diwions of Specu&Uive Phy» 
•ics, Polities andlBlhies. X must^ howerer,. beg pardon of 
t&epab shade of thcorauOorfer doings ao,. as lam oertaia 
that he wouU not sanction thia division; and at the samr 
time 1 must forewarn the readte thai he la>not to A^nfc ibal 
•ubjeeti in Ua opinkm appertidning to- thesr thfee depart* 
aientsas«fcsptngDrousfydbtinct Lao-taO,. 
■ome^ot&er philoaophess, makes Fhysibs^and ] 
dSnats parts of Ethica— the grand, all embraci 
when reading in Oo Tea^ ekmf about mat 
regard as belongbg peculiarly to one or < 
dvrisions, we must endeaTour to>regaid them 
point of Tiewu-<v{s.y m part of one universal,, all •nttft^Hi ngi' 
Mture. Vwe leave out the important word whidi^ I endear 
in brackets^ and substitute some- such woitk as fsi or jtfB; w» 
Aid in the writings of » great En^bk poet cC the 18th een;- 
tury asntimenta Tory similar to thoae of the Chineee sag# 
whe lived more than two thouaandyean befim Mm?— 
<<1I iN bet p«t. .Tom itapnaoet wbeK 
Whott bo^r astm h, Md CG«tf| lbs tsd I 

net, elaaged tesi^ an, tad ytt b tn the toms I. 
Qieat b the sailiv ■• b.«ia fibs 
Wiwm jftibsma, wftnbii b Ihs 

Obvs la lbs itsn^ Md bbMns b Ihs trasi^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

8PEGULATIVS PHTBICa 

IHmI was litfHtsi^'i ooiioepdon of die Ckmiof ? Totliti 
quittioii m «!• unfortunately nnaUe to glTo a eloar and 
Mikbetory answer. It is ool j oooasionally, and then 
vandly lij way of mostnUioo, that ha alhides to the mate^ 

wodd or to the phyrioal and mental oonstitation of man. 
AU thai wo eaa dO| aoooiding^y, is to examine the misoel- 
kaeoos passages in whidi he xefeis to these suljeotSi and 
eoOsei from them what informatkm wo oan as to the notions 
nhieh Lao-ti& anlartaiaed about the oripn and natoro of 
die nniTene; and we must be pr^aied to find under the 
head of ^eeahtifo phyrios many more matters than ought 
pfopefly, aoooidmg to our ideas, to be so inehided. 

Hm fiiat point to U notioed is that, as has been already 
laeo, Lao4sft refeis all existing ere atur es to an eternal, 
gB-pfffflTif^ aU-eostaining unity, whieh he calls Nature 
(TaoX He does DOt distinguish between mind and matter, 
dd he, in my opinion, hare recognised any Amdar 

or gsneriedifirenee between them. Whether,how^ 

r, spifil and matter weie identical or diametrically opposite, 

dbij httd a common origin in TW». But though usuaUy he 

all tUngi to nature (Am)) as their first cause, yet 
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he sometiflMS seems lo speak of the uniterse as coming from 
nothing.^ Nor is there any contradiction here, since Lao-tsil 
regarded non-existence (Wu fjjf^) as in certain circum- 
stances identical >sidi existence (Tu ^ ; the ktter being 
merely the fimner contemplated from a diffnrent point of 
▼iew. lUs opinion, if not explicitly stated by himself is* 
at least implied in lus writings, and is explioidy stated by 
one of his discipleSi* It must be mentioned, howefer, that 
Ohu«hsi (d^^) ascribes the Tory opposite doctrine to 
Lao-tsQ, who^ he says, rfgurded eriitence and non-existence 
as iufOf whereas Chon-tafi i^"^) regarded them as oneb* . 
In the Tao4l Chiqg the originator of the uniTerse is reierred 
to under the names Non-Existenoe, Kristence^ Nature (Tio) 
and Tarious other designations— all which, howerer, repre- 
sent one idea in Tarious manifestations. It is in all cases 
Nature (Tm) which ii meant, and we are now prepared to 
examine the part which Lao4ili assigns to diis Tko in the 
produeticii and vsgulatioa of the phyrical worid. 

Tiu>, as spoken of by Lao4iCl, may be conridersd as a 
potential or as an l i1T t* ^ s^ itTiiton i o e i ^"^d under this latter head 
it may be contemplated in itself and as an operatmg agent 
in the uniTcrse. Regarded as a potential eristenoe it may, 
when coo^ared widi actual eristence^ be pronounced non* 
eristeiKie. It is from diis point of view imp erce pti ble to 
man, and can be spoken of only negatiTdy ; and so such 
terms as non-existence (^^, the unlimited or fadbite (fjf^ 
^ die ncn^exvting (jl^^die matleriess (fjli^X 
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m% die caq^retrioDs mad with rrferenoe to Tm> ih\a eon* 
ddtred.* Aeoofdini^j Lao-ts&i whea tpealdDg of it at • 
potntbl esfatawo^ as liie logicri antaoedotft of dl peroeptibto 
tfitfaiioa mrm§ to regvd it as ttpiwd&B^ to the primeral 
Nothing or Cliaoil 80 too tka Tiiaii*miao»iMi-p1eni(7^^ 
^ j|(> Mfjrt duit tliB grsat lte> wUok aroPB fa Doo-o^^ 
is tbo sDocstor of vU ihiagL* From this sts(to| howorer, i« 
passes into tbo ooodstioB of Mtvd oxistoDOO, a transitioa 
wUoh is o»pr osso d imdor tbo motaphpr of genontioiL* To 

ihM i U tt ri n # ^ thai mstanoa is gumrmimA ftfmu n^n f it^ fft^ffff^ 

Chn^isi otgoots; Iwt his olgoodon arisss oUofly, I think, 
ironi supposing thai Lao4sii regardod them as two distinot 
tfuDi^ ivfaomas fab dootrine on tUs snlgoet is exactly like 
that of OKm-tdi, with which Ckn-hsi seems to i«ioe.^ Wo 
m not to topposo dial Natme fa o?er simply and entirely' 
potential to the utter eadoAm of aotnalityi or tabesindi 
on the oe ntrai y , theee two ozisteDoes or conditions aro 
rspf fs ento d asritematelygenwmtingeach the other.* Thus 
the potential (or nominal non-esisteooe) may bo s u pposoil to 
ho fa time later than the aeloal, thoii§^ the latter mnst always 
ho logioaBy regarded as oonseqnen t on the ibrmer. In 
itseU^ilpnn, Ttm, regarded as an aetoal exisienoeis, as has 
been seeni eahn, Toid, etomal, unbhangbg and bare of aH 
fnafitiea. B^gsrded as an agent operating throaghom the 
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unSversoi on the other hand, Toe may be spoken of as greati 
changing, far-extending, and finally returning (to the stato 
of potentiality).* A Uto author gires a curious illustration 
of the abore notions of Lao-tsi&i taken from the well*known 
habiU of the Ateuohus with reference to the propagation of 
its spodes, but this author proceeds on the supposition that 
non-existence and existence are difierent We hare now to 
combine theee two conceptions of Tao, as a potential and as 
an actual existence. Though Toid, shapdess, and ii amatoria l, 
it yet contains the potentiality of all substance and shape, 
and torn itself it produoee the universo,^ difiiising itself orer 
or permeating all space. It is said to haTO generated the 
world," and is frequently spoken of as the mother of this 
fatter*— ** the dark primeral mother, teemfag with dreamy 
beings." All things that exist submit to Tk> as their chief; 
but it displays no lordship orer them.^ In the spring time 
it quickens the dead world, clothes it as with a garment, 
and nourishes it| yet the world knows not its fcMtormother. 
A distinotiooi howerer, ii made— the namdem is said to be 
the origfa of heaTon and earth, whifa the named fa the 
mother of the myriad olgecU which inhabit the earth. 
Though there fa nothing tone fa the unirerse which fa not 
done by Naturoi though all thfagi depend on it for their 
existence, yet fa no case fa Nature seen aotfag.' It fa fa its 
own deep self an unit -the smallest possible quantity— yet il 
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pivfaOs a?«r Um wide 6xp«nte of tb« oniTtrtei oper at ing 
wwpimt but mteeiL^ 
Wo now oome to tho geoontioDt of tbo liaaTonf and tho 
andtbnrhisiorjriithnt giTenbyLio4sit^ TM>gen»- 
ntid Onc^ Ono foaeinted Two^ Two^ foaeralod Tlirae^ and 
Tlvoo gBaorated tbo material worid. That i% aooording to 
tho OEpIanation giTon bj fome^ Nature (Iko) generated 
the Tin-cihl (jj^ ^^ the paoviTe and inferior element in 
tho oompoiataon of things; thia in itf torn prodnoed the 
Taog-ehi (Q^^^[)i the aettTO and euperior element ; whidh 
agun prodnoed Ho (SfWi ^^^ >% ^^ harmoniom leprae- 
. aMDt of the paHtre and actiTeelementiwhieh brought about 
j the prodnotioo of all things* Another explanation ia that 
! Dm oonddered at Non-ezietenoeproduoed the Great Extreme 
(Tat-dii ^ ^S^ which prodnoed the paenTO and aetiTO 
. elementa; then Harmon j united these two and gsnerated the 
^ Of this seetioo of the Tao-tl Chiog Btousa 
£n efieti Lao-tsea ejqdiquoi d^one manifae qui 
Oil eotitrement oonlbrme 4 la doctrine Platonidenne^ 
•o mm e nt ks deux principe% celm da ciel et celai de la terre, 
•a Fair groesier et Tetheri sont li^ entre eox par un So4^ 
^pJL ks unit et qui produit tharmomi. H est impossible 
dTeaqprimer plus dairement les iMm de Timte de Locres^ dont 
les termes semblent la tiadoction du passsge Chinois.** The 
Joot r ines^howefe ri on tlie formation of the world put into the 
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mouth of TinuBUS, and the ideas of Lao-tii& on this suly'eoli 
seem to me to haTO Terj little in common. The Oieek 
philosopher makes a personal deity the artificer of the 
uniTersOi fitfhioning the world out of the bright and solid 
elomentSi fire and earth, which he unites by means of aii 
and water, thus forming a friendship and harmony indissoluble 
by any except the author. The harmmijf of Lao-ts&i on the 
other hand is, if we understand him aright, only the uncou* 
flioting alternation of the two coemical elements, and there 
is no diTine Demiurg in his system. There i% howefer, a 
statement in the Tinuras which resembles Lao-ts&*s statement 
on this subject, and to which we will refer hereafter. 

First in order after Tao is T'len (^0, or the material 
heaTon abore us. This is represented as purs and clear in 
consequence of haying obtained the One— that ii, in conse 
quence of haTing participa t ed in the great ^^OToreoul" or 
UniTersal Nature.' Were hearen to lose its purity and 
deamess it would be in danger of destruction. Of the 
hearenly bodies and ^Jieir reroiutions, Lao^sfi does not 
make mention, nor have we any means of ascertaining what 
were Us ideas respecting them. Nearly all that he says 
about 'Hen or heaTen is metaphorical, with apparent reftr* 
once to an agent endowed with consciousness (according to 
our ways of thinkiog). Thus he speaks of it as enduring 
for a long period because it does not exist fur itself; as 
beii^ free fttwu partiality towards any of the oreatures in 
the worid; as being next in digni^ abore a king and 
below Tko^ and aa taking this last for its rule of eonduot* 

The space b e t ween hearen and earth is repr esen t ed as 
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likt A bottomlen bug or tabe,^ ihon^ this is p«lrlii^ 
Merely m meUpkoricei expreutoo. The eerth iteelf ie al 
mill* Uiie being the epeoifio nature tdiieh it bee at Ihe reiull 
of ite partidpation in IW Tbe beavene are always revol* 
▼lag orer Ibe eartb, producing ibe varietiee of Ibe eoMonsi 
iriTif jing^ Donrisbiagi and Ullbg all tbbgs ; bol it remains 
etefionaiy in calm repoee. Were il to loee tbe informing 
nature wbicb makes it eo, tbe eartb would probably be set 
ia aM»tion. Its place is next in order after beaveo wbicb 
k takes as its modeL It is impartial, spontaneons, nnosten* 
talioosi and exists long because it does not exist Ibr itself! 
Neilber in beaven nor on eurtb can anytbing riolent endure 
for a lengtbened period. Tbe wbiriwind and beavy nine 
may oome^ bat tbey do not last eren finr a day.* 

Next to beaven and eartb are tbe ^ myriad tbingSi* tbal 
ii^ tbe animate and inanimate objects tdiicb sorroond ns i 
and bare again it most be borne in mind tbat Lao4a&'s 
allasions to tbeee matters are only incidental and by way of 
ilinstration generally. As bas been seeni all tbings spring 
fiom and participate in Nature, wbicb is, as it were, tbeir 
molber. Tbis Nature (Tm>) is, as we bare seen, imperceptible 
ia hmUf and wben considered merely as a potentaali^; but 
it bodice itself fortb and takes a local hahitatiim and a mune 
in all tbe otjects wbicb exist in tbe uniterse, and tbus il 
becomee palpable to bunmn obsenration— not in its essence 
butoolyinils workingB. No w tbis manitetation of Nature 
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Mnitittftes for eacb objeA or dass of ol^acU in tbe woHd iU 
1*1 fjg)— tbat is, wbat it bas rweired or obtained from Tao, 
according to some commentatora. Tl is usuaMy translated 
by firdiSy but tUs word tery inadequately repreeenU the 
meaning ol tbe word in tbis connection. Sometimes it s«ms 
to be dmost synonymous with Tm>, and bas fuM^ions aasigaed 

to it which at other limes are nrpresented as pertainbg to 

Alls latter. U, boweref, we regard Tm> as the great or 

uniTcrsal Nature, we may consider Tl as tbe particular 

Nature with which creatures are endowed out of the fermer. 

U4b also the conscious eacePence which man and all other 

creatures obtain wben spontanei^ is lost. Thus Lao-taft 

Ngards all thingi as oqually with man under the care of 

Nature, which producee and nourisbee aU alike. HeaTen 

and earth, he says, haYe no partialitiea— they regwd the 

** myriad tlungs * as the straw-made dogs which were formed 

fer the saflrififff and prayers Ibr ndn, and CMt aside whea 

ihe rites were finished.' In another passage of the TW4A 

Ching it is said that Tao generalee all things Tl nourisbee 

an things, Matter CWu ijjfip bodies them forth, and Order 

<tt) gives them perfection.* 

Lao^sa, fai accordance with popohr Chineee ideas, ^eaks 

of fire colours, fire sounds, and fiTO tastes ;* and he attribatee 
10 tbeee a baaeftil influence on man, whom he t eac h e s to 
oreroome and nulUQr diem as much as possible. All tUags 
la the worid, mcteoter, are arranged ia a system of dualisoi.^ 
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llodoo'ii alwijB feOoired hy rett| and tUf again hy motioiL 
Long and tborti Ug^ and low, matoally niooeed each othari 
nnd ax% merely reladre temM. * Soliditj girea tlie object^ 
nnd hoDowneM g^yea ita ntOitj, at in the case of wooden or 
earthen Tewali. When a thing ia to be weakened it must 
£iil hsfe been strengthened ; to that firom which there it to 
be taken there nrast fint hare been giren. Thia dnaliam 
win be aeen to extend into other regiona beridea the ph jncal 
woildy and ii ia n eedlew to refer to it at greater length at 



nirther, Lao4iii aeema to haTe regarded aU eziating 
duQgi at haying a oei time during which to endure^ Natore 
engenden them, nonriihea them and finally reoeiTea them 
back into ita boaom. They flouriah until they attain to the 
atate ef conpleteneeii which ia aoon loat|and then decay and 
final diaiolntion enaoe.' The tree growa from the tby 
■ifEng to ita ftdl matority, then decaya and retoma to dark 
Mother Natore. The procem ae conceiTed and tketched by 
Ae aacieni ai^ it beantif oily deeeribed in the worda ct 
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Lao-tsiPa mode of oontemplating natural phenomena ii^ 
indeed, altogether much more like that of the poetical 
metaphysidan than that of the phyiiciit He doeo not look 
upon a atream, for example, at co m pcaed of certain chemical 
elemento in certain proportion^ at running at a calculable 
rapid rate^ carrying with it an alarming amount of mud, and 
having in each microacopic drop esmctly ao many thouaanda 
of •t><"**i^i^>- He thinks of it rather as at first a tiny 
stream up among the hiDs, scooping out the hard earth, and 
slowly wearing away impeding stones^ in order to make a 
i^hftnni^l for ita waters ; as fiowing thence down into the Tale 
where it givea itself up to enrich the fields ; then as passing 
on thence to join t^e brimming river, and finally suboidt 
itsell to the great sea.^ He r^garda ererything ftcm an 
ethical point of view, and finds a lesson ererywherOi He 
does not regard the study of nature as oonsistiog in the 
inrestigation of colour, aound, heat, and such ^things— >the 
less one has to do with these the better. The study should 
be carried on in one*b own room without any adrentitioua 
aide. The student must oreroome his afiecticos and passiciia 
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befere 1m etn titab to a knowled^ of tW grttl aqrotmep 
of Iitlai% Imi haYing oooo attoiiiod Iho nrooo ho^hu ol 
derifefeM existonoo ho ooa know oil Uiuigtb^ That if ao^ 
doobi • bod woj of atiid]^g natoro^ and ooo whieh woukb 
Mvor oQodiMl to Iho amtorial bonefii of humoaitf . Totil 
alwlMailiQiOi. It holpt U> ma&o iu ** mihgio with tfao iiiii»- 
Tono^^'krfoalowerapprociatioD of ounoTToti and'oympaUiiao- 
aflodionatoly with all that forroandi ua. Wo Karo abond- 
aaoo of room in tho world finrtho two daoMO ofphilooophor» 
^-thoio who osporunont on Natoro with anew to the mato- 
rial pi o grM i of manhind, and thooo wEo rogardBor with thr 
dtttffnl loTO oTa aon ibr m mother. 

In tho teaohingi of Lao4iii in £^poeulati¥o ThpSoB^ ar 
ikolchfd aboTO^ tho itadent of ph&iophy will find many 
idoas roaembBng olhon with whieh ho it already more fiuni^ 
Bar* To tboio oTtho lagei of Anoient Greooo U ii perhapr 
iinnifinmarj Ibr me to do more than refer. With them a» 
firing alao in the oomparaliTe ohildhoodof the worlffLao-talt 
m^t naturally be aoppoeed to hare oonwlerabb affinity; 
In the TEoMMii of Ptato there if a pafmge whioh doea not 
aeooid with the rmt of that work, nor with the ^iritoftho 
other Flatonio Aalbgncii and whioh beare oonaiderablb 
leoemblanoo to the doo t r in e of Lao-tsfi about the priinordiar 
aU-piodiieing Nature OHm). The hero of the dialoguoi if 
raoh an eapiemJon may be naedi TEioMraf himaoD^ toddenly 
kaiea the tram of hnaginatiTe diaooane whidk he had boon 
lor aome time pmraoiiig aboot the Tinble nniVeree and the- 
in whieh the diTino artffioer oonetmolod it| and he* 
n new eonoeption, that of the priimeTat' mother^ 

.•fo9GlMil,4r. 



formloflii immortali and indoftmoiible.^ Referenoehaf already 
been made to the reaemblanoe between LaoHift*f teaohingi 
and thoio of Anaximander, and Hegel laya of the klter^a 
notion, that the Jwmfm if the prineiple firom whieh endhat 
worldf or godf originate and into whioh they vaniah^ that 
it aoondf <|mte OrientaL' But not only aie Lai>>t8ii'f apeon* 
lationa on phynoa like thoae of other anetenta, they iTioinble 
alio thoae of many modem philoaopben, and hia theory 
about the atudy d Nature may wdl be oomparid with 
thatofSohelling. The TaoitaeU; or the primordial oxiateoo^ 
appean under Tarioui namca in the hiitofy of Philoeophy. 
It if the Tai-clu (^^ or Great Kxtremo— the nO-yi 
(:J|C— )orOreatUnit-the iliiMa J#i0MS^-che Abaoluto 
—the Vital Foroe—OraTity— Calorie— when oonaidered m 
uniTeraally aoliTe and produolive. 

''TbMebbal aet TMt 
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nutfatr, Lio-teii repretenU pore or abttnet exittenoe ai 
idietioal with non^exifteDoei and in our own oentory Hagel 
hii nid that Being and Non*bdng aro the lame.* Again, 
Lao-trii apeaks of the nitimateezistenoe at that out of which 
an odier eiittenoei hareproceededi and he regards it u bo> 
coming aotire and prodndng from haying been inactire 
and qoieioent So many modem philoeophert hare main- 
tained that God made all things oat of himself; and in 
the opinion of some the Doty became personal from 
being impersonal, and the Infimte manifested itself u finite 
in the created nniTcrse.* Bat the great point on which 
Lao-ts& diffors from the large nugoritf of modem thinkers 
irith regard to the First Cause b thai he nerer introduces or 
inppoees the element of personalis ; consequently will and 
design are excluded from }iiM conception of the primordial 
CTistenoe* HerCi I think, he b logically more correct than 
the modem plulosopher referred to abore, although lus 
Botione may be much farther from the actual truth than 
AeinL Again, when Lao-tail speaks of Nature (Tao) u the 
aource whence all things spring— as thai which informs and 
eheiishes all the world — and as thai into which all liying 
c i e aiui es ^ high and low, finally return— he says what many 
olhcBS haTC ei^rsssed in terms ofken Tory similar. I sdsci 
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only two or three instances by way of illustration. 
Pythagorean doctrine b thus put by Virgil— 

^M aMm (Lt. sj^imi) In ptr omam 
TfRttqos tTMiatqes maU ccelurnqM pnAuidua | 
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Oottb.*^ 

Strikingly rimOar to Lao-talPs words are those of the 
Pi^aoher— " For that which befalleth the sons of men 
befallethbeasU; eren one thing befalleth ihem; as the one 
dieth, so dieth the other? yea, they hare all one breath; 
so that a man hath no pre-eminence abore a beast; for all 
b Tanity. All go unto one place? all are of the dust, and 
•U tum to dust again."* In later times Coleridge hlM said— 
<*Iife b the one unirersal soul, which by Tiiiue of the 
enliTcning Breath, and the informing word, all organised 
bodies hare in common, each after iU kind. This, therefore, 
all animab possess, and man' as an amoiaL"* More dosdy 
resembling Lao-titf s statements on thb subject, howerer, 
ere the words of Dr. BUchner— "DHm autre cAU n^oublions 
pes non plus, que nous ne sommes qu' une partie imperoeplif 
ble, quolque n^cessalre, du grand tout qui constitue le monde 

^ aue nous derons t6t ou tard perdu ndu personality 
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pour rentrer dans la moise oommaae. La Motiire dam 
■on ensemble est la m^re d*oo tout pronent et on tout 
retonrne.*** 

As we proceed we will find other doctrines of our author 
resembling those of writers and thinkers iar remored from 
him in time and space. Hie illustrations giren and referred 
to abore will suffice to show that, in speculations about 
Nature and the great mystery of existence, we are little, if 
anything, superior to '* the ancients." The course of specu- 
latare philosophy seems to be circular— the same truths and 
errors i^pearing again and again, so that as Coleridge has 
said, **For many, very many centuries it has been difficult 
to advance a new truth, or eren a new error, in the philo« 
sophy of the intellect or morals,"^ or, he might hare added, 
of theoretical phydcs. Is it true, after all, that the spirit 
of the long-deceased philosopher returns (Vom * the Elysian 
fields^ forgetting by its Lethean draught all the truths and 
realities of the eternal, erer-the-same world, to inform agam 
a human body ? We know that Malebranche*s character was 
like that of Plato. Schelling, eren in external appearance^ 
resembled Socrates; Hegel is called the modem Produs; 
and the soul of Lao-ts& may hare transmigrated into Emer- 
son. This last has been chained to ^a weight of nenres,* 
and located in circumstances altogether unlike those of its 
fcrmer earthly existence, a fact which would account for 
naoy points of unlikeness. The informing sj^t, howerer, 
has known no change in ^ its own deep self: * 
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CHAPTER VI. 

pounca 

W« BOW bretdia a freer air— eeeaped from the trammeb 
ofFlijMi^aiiditltfgeiii the wideipaoetofPolitioi. Here 
IjmHmA speaks more plainly and fully, and it is easily seen 
thai he is deslbg with oongenial snbjeets. To ns also his 
poWtieel aphorisms will oome with more freshness and delii^l 
diaa the speculations about things mudi more beyond hie 
ken with wUeh we were last engaged. Tet we must not 
ea^eet to tmd in the Tao4t Ckmg a treatise on PolitioSi or a 
discourse en the best form of goremment Lao-ts& does 
ad ptessnt to us a wax figment of lus own imagination— an 
idee! republic^ an XTtopiai or a New Atlantis. He looks to 
Us own countiy as it was theui o p pr ess ed and miserable^ 
and be endeaToursto recall those in authority to a noble 
and generous mode of goTemment ffis standard of political 
twotHence may be ideal, and some of his maxims may be 
imciAd, and eren bad; still we will find in all a genial 
human phikeqphy, whibh eren we of the enUghtened nine* 
teendii 5M H >M ^tj cannot utterly despise. 

*Pditics^" sqrs Or O. a Lewesi ^ rshte to human action 
CO 6r as il concerns the public interest of a communi^i and 
iaaolmcrslypriTateorethicaL Human actioUi thus definedt 
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consists of— I, the acts and relations of a sovereign goTcm- 
aent, both with respect to its own subjects and other sove- 
reign goremments ; S, the ects and rebtions of members 
of the poHtioal community, so fitf as they ooncem the 
goremmenti or the community at krge^ or a considenUe 
portion of it*^ Lao-tifi's teachings in politics reftr mote ta 
the fvnner than to the Utter of these two dhrisions. Hedoes 
Tj^ however, omit to notice the relations of the difGurent 
members of the state, u well to the goYemment as to eecb 
other; but he relegates this subject to the province of ethics. 
He oonriders the people more in their private relations than 
as bound by kgsi ties to the perfinrmance of certain acts, and 
the abstaining from certain other acts, towards their fellows^ 
Nor is it from the political stand-point that he contempUtea 
the nature and distribution of weshh, a sub|ect which pro- 
perly bdongi to politios. T^ese and simikr matters are alt 
asngned to the private rdations of man to the Universal 
Nature, and so they will come more property under the head 

Having premised thus much, I now proceed to set fort& 
Lao-ts&*s teachmgs about *^the acts and relations of a sove* 
rmgn government, both with respect to its own sol:jecto and 
other sovereign governments; * and 

L 0/ Ms MCuMibii </ Ms &em^a.— It is to the peopl# 
that he assigns the original app<rfntment of an emperor^ 
and he gives a peculiar reason for the institution. ▲ bad 
man still has the Uw o( Nature (Tos) in Um; and he is not 
to be cast ande u a hopeless case, seebg he maylM trans- 
formed into a virtuous man. Aecordb|^y easperocs and 
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•mi^gistnites were appoblod, ithom duty it wii to MTe, m H 
were, bj preoeptaiid example, those who hiMJ gone attraj.' 
Tkm Lao-tsft't idea of the forereign it ae far purely ethicat 
HedoefnoiocMioetTeofhiiD aomudiaf thejmdgeand mler 
of the people ai their model and ioaimetor. The man whom 
the people electi howerer, if alao the efeetod of HoaTnu* 
Aa in the eaie of Saul the Imelitei anointed him whom 
the Lord had ehoieui eo the people raiie lo the throne him 
whom Jloaren has appointed. Prinoes exerdae govemmenti 
because ihcj hare reoeiTed that destby as iheir share of 
4he UniTersal Nature.^ Thej obtain their Oii«— their indi- 
^ualising n atur e in order that thej maj rule righteouii/. 
Sometones he seems to fise the term SkSng-jik (|g A ) m 
flrnoojrmous mth JToiv (3£), or King.* Nowtfaei»A^^ 
is the man who by his nature is completely Tirtuous, periecl- 
Ij in harmony with the ways hearen has ordained. He is 
in short the stoic iSfiieiii^ and whether he actually administer 
publio affiurs or not, is still a king.- The tenn SabU^ by 
which Julien rendeis this expression, scarody conTeys its 
iuU meaning; 9g the Sktn^jM is not only holy, but also 
aupremely wise. He is the ideal or ^rpical man, who rules 
orer and transforms the world ; and, fttling a better, I shall 
translate it by the expression podZub sicm. In ancient times, 
Bl was the ShhgfM^ or godlike man, who was appointed 
ruler; and if anch wero the case now, the world would be 
in peace and prosperity. The man who is destined to 
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become king will not use violence to obtab the honour.* 
On the contrary he will be humble and yielding ; and so, as 
water wears away the hard opposing rocks, he will finally 
triumph. In confirmation hereof Lao-tafi cites the saying 
of a godlike man :<— **To bear the reproaches of a kingdom 
is to preside ov«r the sacrifices to the gods of the land and 
grain (l«. to be prince), and to bear a kingdom's misfortunes 
is to be king of the whole empire "-—words true, though 
seeming paradoxicaL^ Lao-UiQ, howerer, has a reiy high 
opinion of the position and dignity of the soreretgn. There 
are four great things in the universe, and he is one of them ; 
the remaining three being Nature (Tao}^ Heaven, and 
Earth.' In another place he even puts the king immediately 
before Heaven.' 

8. TU rdatiMM ^ lk$ ruier io ku w^focii.— With Lao-UA, 
as with all Chinese writers on politics, the mode in which 
government ought to be conducted is a supremely important 
subject In his homely manner, he compares the ruling of 
a large kingdom to the cooking of a small fi»h, or the hand- 
ling of a fine and delicate implement^ Too much cooking 
spoils the implement. So b it with the kingdom. It is 
an etherial instrument which cannot be wrought wUh^f 
one works with it he destroys it, and if one handles it ho 
loses it. 

The first duty of the ruler is to reeti/y bimselP— to over- 
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Uf ifipetilet and ptiBODf.' He muift oidtiTato Tirliiv 
in Umtelfy and prooetding thenoe be will luiTe it oulliTatad 
in Uf frmilf, Aod finalif in all iIm •mpre; and Uvof tbe 
kjngdom will rtnMdn etf abliihed in liii fiunily fer genaradona 
toaooML^ Ha nraal be aariooi and graTa^ in bia deportment^ 

ibanng tba greatneaa of bia obargi^, and wbenoe it waa 
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B7 leritjr of eondoet be will kae bia miniateri^ 
and bj Tiolent prooaedingi be will kae bia tbronOi Hia 
modeb ooi^l to betbeEarlb,^ wbibbia alwaya in peaoahil 
ieal» and tbe rakra of anttquitf, wbo fi>Dowed Nature (Too). 
In tbe eaiif daya of innooenoe and aimplioityy aobjeeta only 
knew tbal tbey bad roler^ ao ligbtly ky tbe band of 
(ovcnunant on tbem.^ Tben eame tbe time wben rolera 
wave kired and landed, tbeo tbe time wben tbey were 
imndf and laally tbal in wbiob tbey were treated witb 
eontomely. Ibeprinoeof tbe preaent time oogbt to return 
aa frr aa ponibla to tbe primitiTe wayi^ He abould, like 
tbe great UniTeraal Natorei be free from abow of aoticm^-* 
if be eoold only keep tbe Uw of Naton^ bit kbgdom 
wonld, aa a matter of eonraoi be in a ttate of order 
and tranqaiUity— an tbingi would aobmit to bim, and 
beeomc^ of tbrir own aeoord^ tranaibrmed to a ttate of good* 
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neat^— eren tbe demont woold oeate to po tie tt elfitb power; 
or if tbey ttill pottetted it^ tbey would not nte it to tbe 
detriment of men. The prinoe ought altO| at leatt outward- 
lyi to be bumble and modetti not arrogating preoedenoe and 
auperiorityibut rather uang tbe language of telf-abatement' 
In tbe exeroite of goremment Lao-titt doea not allow tbe 
ute of Tiolenee, and be inveight nobly againtt mOitary 
opprettion. If the prinoe keep himtelf from being abtorbed 
in worldly int er e ttt do not oonfer honour and emolnmenta 
on brilliant parte— nor priie what the world boUt Taluabie 
— «or make ditplay of that which it eoTeted: bit eammple 
win baTO tttoh Tirtna thai an hit tutgectt wiU oeate from 
tfrife and riolenoei and lire in peaoeful obedienoe.^ But if 
be try to baye the empire through foroei he wiU fail He 
who aooording to the Law of Nature (Too) would attitt tbe 
prinoe win not oompel the empire by armt-— thit tort of 
thbg b wont to have itt reoompente. Where the General 
pitobet bit tent, thomt and briert tpriog up; and in tbe 
wake of a great army there ate ineriubly bad yean. If 
there be neoettity for fitting— «nd only tben — he who it 
wite in ruling wiU ttrike a deoinre blow at the fit time^ 
and tben lay down hit armt| no^ glorying in hit oonquett; 
Fine armt are inautpiciout implementt, bated by an thbgt; 
and be who holdt to Nature wiU not oontbue to ute them. 
The noble man (^-^) in priTate Ufa etteemt the left tide, 
and in time of war etteemt tbe right — the left bemg tymbo- 
lio of the ToMg (^r) or pratenring prinoaple, and tbe right 
efthe 7ai(|^)orkmingprineiple. Armt ai% inauipieioua 
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imphmientf— not saeh at the noble man employs ; he Uics 
them only when he hae no altematiTe, bai he looks on 
superiority with indiiTerenee, and takes no glory in Tiotory. 
He who glories in Tiotory delights in the niassaere of men, 
and such an one cannot hare hb will in the empire. To him 
who slays a multitude of men, a position of dignity is assigned 
oone sp onding to that of the chief mourner at a faneral, riz-i 
the right hand side, which in inauspicious matters is the post 
of hoDouri just as in auspicious matters the led hand side b 
the poet of honour.' Thus not only is the ruler not to use 
military power to keep hb subjects in subjectbn, but he b 
^ abo not to drag these btter into war for hb own aggrandise* 
nent The fighting to which Lao-tsQ mably alludes b that 
of the di£R»rent principalities of the country among them* 
•dves^ and on thb subject the words of Pascal may be not 
QDapCly added to those of our author :— ^*' Le plus grand doe 
maax est les guerres ciriles. Elles sont sAres si on Tcut 
rfao m pe n ser le merlte; car tons diraient quib meritent» 
Le mal k craindro d*un sot qui suocMe par droit do naissance 
a*est ni si grand ni si s&r.** * War is the result, aooor Jing to 
Lao-tiA| of bad gOTemm<!nt, of the lust of power and pro* 
perty. If good goremment prerail in a country, its fiect 
bones will be employed on the farm ; but if ill goremment 
preraily and lusi and ambition hare soopi», feuds will oonti- 
sue until war steeds beget war steeds on the plains of the 
frontier/ Whether, therefore^ for the purpose of solidifying 
the prinoe*s power orer hb subjects, or for state aggrandise- 
■KBti war and all Tiolent measures are interdicted. 
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But not only does Lao-tsii thus adriso the ruler against / 
using military power in hb realm ; he abo rrcommends the 
doing away withtsapital punishmenW-indeed with all punish* 
ment whaterer. The people do not ieor death, andhow then 
bit to be used to keep them in dread? If the people could 
be made to hare a oonstant fear of death, and some eommii 
a crime, and be apprehended and put to death, would any 
one continue to Tenture on offimding? It b presumptuous 
then for the magistrate to use capital pumsbment. There 
b the eternal executioner, and he who puts to death 
/or him b 13m the man who felb a tree for the head 
wood-man; and such an one seldom faib to wound hb / 
hand.' CSi^tal punishment b thus r es er ve d for something / 
superhuman to execute ; and the earthly magistrate has • 
only to endeaTour to lead a life free from the i4ypearanoe of 
lust and Yiolence.^ 

It b by justioe that a kingdom b weU gOTemed, as by 
stratagem a war b oonduoted.' Yet the prince must be 
lenient to hb poople. If restrictions on liberty of action bo 
multiplied, so that hb subjects cannot lift a hand or move 
A foci without incurring guilt, they will be prsrented fioa 
{mrsutng their industry, and so become poor.^ 

The levying of exoesriTe taxes* by those in authority lor 
the indulgence of their sensual appotites, abo impoverishes 
a people^ and aooordingly in government there b nothii^^ 
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like •ooDomy.' To keep the oanrtin afflaenoowhila the 
Seldease weedgrown and the pabEo granariee exhemted; 
Ibrthe nilen to haTe ezpennTe dothinft iharp ewordii 
Mm^Cnoas food and exoeedre wealth, ia to glory m plunder, 
bvl not to foDow Nature. Nor may the prisoe break hie 
vofd with Botjeete— ae want of iaith in him ie followed hy 
warn of fidth in theuL* 

It ie not neoeemy forthemlerto explain the nature and 
»etibo d of hie goremment. On the oontraiy he ooght to 
keep hie oonneele and hie oondnot eeoret Tnaenwieh ae 
Ae fieh oannot with imponity leave ite elementi eo the iharp 
«Bginee of goremment may not be displayed.' YThen the 
kwease namerooa and obtmnTely exhibited, the people 
beeomethiereeandrobberi; bat when they are not eo, tha 
. people oontinne deoent and orderly.* Thus it ie better thai 
Ae mien keep the popnlaoe in a state of ignoranoe and 
atiqpidity.' The ancient kmgs went on this prinoiple, and 
had peaoeftd reigna.^ In his own time Lao-teil oonsidered 
AhaX the diffioolty of keeping the people well gortmed aroee 
Aom their being too knowings He would accordingly like 
to eee them recalled to the ways of prumttre simplicity, so 
AaldMir arms would be unworn, and their boata and care 
He would like to hare the people relum to the 
of the tiflsee when knotted oorde were etill the 
qr^bole of weeds; and would hare them relish their feod^ 
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ei^oy their clothee, IM comfortable in their homee, and 
delight in their eodal institutions.' He would haf« them 
^nrougbt to think eeriouily of death, eo that they would 
end their days in their own country and nerer leare it for 
another, eren though it were so near that the reqieotiTe 
i n h a bit ants could hear the cackling of the fowls and the 
barking of the dogs in the two pkoee. Thus, while the 
prince keepe his suhjecte eimple and ignorant, he must haTO 
their bodily wants supplied. The godlike man when he 
mice emptiee the minde of the people, and fills their 
etomachs; weakens their wilU, and etreagthene their bonee 
(that is, their animal power).* He treate.them as children, 
and is always kind, poe^wning his own coodbrt to their 
good. 

The mode in which the ruler is to obtain respect and 
esteem from his sul:jccU is by deporting himself humbly 
towaids them, and he must nerer arrogate greatnem to 
himself.* His conduct should be calm and uncetentatiousi 
while inwardly he is anxious ; and his grarity and quistnem 
of deportment ought nerer to be departed from. The prince 
is to mre his people^ as it were, by eetting before them an 
example of humility, forbearance^ and all the other Tirtuee 
which mre a country from being imbrctled in wait and 
re b ellio n s h e is to be of one heart and one mind with 
them, and have no will indq^endent of theirs.^ 
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TUcw arc tlie principal ilulici of tlic Icing to hif people aa 
indieutcd or conceived of liy Lao-tiQ— the king being in his 
eontomplatioii bd Absuloti; aovorcign, I sholt now add, as b 
eomnient, Uia Tiews on thia sulijcct set furtli hj two other 
aatboiB in widely diSercnt circumstances. Th« niiier of 
Dt.'Uteroaomy saya:— "Wlien thou art oome into the Innd 
which the Lord thy God givetli thee, and tholt poswBa it, 
and thult dwell therein, nnd sholt any, 1 will set a king over 
Di«, liko a« alt thv nattons tliat art about me ; thou shalt iu' 
may wite Mt Aim king over thee, whom th« Lord thy GoJ 
ihall choose; one from among thy brethran thalt thou set 
king over thea ; tliou mayest not set a ■tranger over thee, 
which u not thy brothor. But ho shall not multiply horso 
to himsell*, nor cauM the people to return to Egypt, to tha 
end that he thoold multiply horses : " " ■ Neither shall ho 
BiulLiply wives to himseir, th»t his heart turn not awny, 
Dcitlior shall ho greatly multiply to himself silver and gold, 
Aa * * * That ha heart be not lifted up above his brethren, 
and that he turn not ando from the oomniandment lo the 
n^t hand or lo the lefl ; to the end that he may prolong; 
Uii days la his kingdom, he, and his ohiklron, in the midsl 
oritracL-* 

Tlie other writer Is the philo»ophor of Malmeibury. After , 
establishing for the king a title as extravagantly high as any 
oriental flatterer oonld have done, be proceeds to preseribe 
his dutiei to hit people. These are summed up in th« 
■eatenee, **Tbe safety of tlie people is the supreme law " — 
aooording to the old maxim, " Salos populi suprema lex." 
Usder this are included both spiiitnal and temporal benefits ; 
hmt Um diflionlly about the former is left in auspeoM. Of 
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enc U ii for thia purpoMs ih»t tha hmU aUta mibimUj 
«td the Urg« kingdom «nn«xe» ihe Bm»ll iUtei for tlw pur- 
poM of uniting BJtd mwntMning the people. 

U u fit thM the iMge lUte ihould dwajr* Mt humbly ud 
^eeklj, ttd tint the nnaU lUtea Aould own iu fupremMy ; 
there «ai Ihni be no need of figbiiag. There U no greiier 
misfonnne in the world tb»n to l*k« up » qu»rrel on a ilight 
pretext.* Ai the eoldien wy, it U much better to bear 
thw to m»ke the attick— to yield wnriderably than to 
adnooe a UttUu Ihat i^ it U better to h»ve oue't own 
territoiy inyeded thnn to ni»ke Bggrewlon on that of Mother. 
■n>e king who it yieldbg »nd compliant U ■uie to be ulti- 
mately riccoriou*. If, howerer, a prince muit go to war, 
whether to defend hU own dominloni, or at the bidding of 
hia towreign, he nu»t show clemency. It U the tender 
hearted who gaini the victory in the pitched battle, and who 
■oooeedi in keeping the beleaguered city. 

By word* lika thoe the phUMopher endeavoured to 
ditfuade the priaoee and barons of hi* time from the border 
«uiare in whwJi they were perpetually engaged. The 
mutual *ggrea«ooa and repriaaU of theae chieft were in hia 
dayi deaolating the kingdom and gradually reducing it to 
the condition fayourable to the production of a tyrant. A 
few oenturiea after Lao-uii'a deatii the man troae who made 
lunaelf tog over all the empire (J ^~P' ^"^ •** *" 
wy unlikB the king depicted by Uo^a and Confiidui 
. and MenciuL 

4. O* the latter of the two departmenta into which Sir 
Q. C L«ww divid* Politic*, namely, the wlationi of the 
wabjveu to thrir ruler and to each other, Uo-tifi, aa I have 
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already intimat«d, doea not dilate. With him the inhabilanu 
vf a kingdom are dividud into the ruling end the rulod. 
The former «lau oompriwa the king and the aeTeral mintlten 
whom he of bla aevereign pleaauieappointa tnnrioua poala; 
and the latter oompriaea all the mt of the population. Now ^ 
the relation in which the common people atand (o the ruler 
reacmblea that of children to a father. They have no part 
or lot in the administration of governmeDL They ara 
regarded, not aa individuala, but aa maaaei. They are the , • 
"hundred aumauiea," or "the people," ' aud the ruler of 
aupreme virtue and wUdom — the godlike man— repgdi them 
all impartially aa to many atraw^nado dog>effigtei^ creature* ^ 
made to be uaed. The tubjecU imitate (heir king or ehtef ( ' 
and aa ho ia, ao are they ; and exooUencc to him i* fitllowed ' 
by ezceltenoe in them. The relationa uf the mambera of the 
community to each other aij referred, aa hat he«a atated, to 
the province of ethict. 

From the above akotch of the poUtical tentiuenta oontain* 
cd in tho Tao-ti Ou'nff, 1 hope it baa been aeon that tha 
author wai not an utterly vain dreumer and thooriaer, at 
Icatt on thcae mattert^ It would be very eaay to ahow bow 
many of the Coofucianiat doctrinoa in polilioa eloaely reaem- 
ble thoae of Lao-tsQ ; though other*, alao, ara diametrioaliy 
oppoeitc. The teaching! of the latter aag^ in point of prao- 
ticability at leait, an not far removed ttom Iboae at tho 
former. 

In many pointa Lao-tiii tecma to ua to b* (jiving had 
advice to the ruler, and hia generel notiont about a Mate an 
very unlike thoae to which w* are acouitomed. That the 
people ahould be kept ignorant, advanceniaot in mechanical 
akill diaoountenanoed, aud that the ttandarda of prlilieal 
eatccUanoe ihould be the ideal lagea of an ideal aati^wly, 
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tart doctrinet to whioh we would refute to adh^jrei and 
we would oondemoi at nTouriog of detpotism. Tet Leo-ts&'t 
ooDceptaoii of the ruler ie not of him m a detpoti but rather 
aa a tort of dictator daring good oonduet. He it raited to 
hit hi^ pontion by the oonourrent withet'of heaTen and 
the peoplei and on hit obtenranoe of the dntaet of hit office 
dependt hit ttability on the throne. It it interttting and 
inttmetiTC to compare Lao-ts&'t ideat on politict with thote 
of Haochiavellii who tomewhat retemblet him abo in hit 
fortonet. Each lired in timet of national ditatter and 
aiterj and each wfthed for peace in the land. Each longed 
to tee one mler inttalled, and honoured with abtolute power. 
Daring life neither teemt to haTc been i^reciated bj hit 
fcllowt ; and after death to ill were 4he meritt of both 
recognitedi that the abbreriated form of the Chrittian name 
of the one becamci at tome tuppote, a fiuniliar term for the 
original Devil ;^ and the other hat been confounded by hit 
enemiet with charlatant and impctton. The conntelt whioh 
each gaTC to the chieft of the time were thote which he 
deemed oteful and practicablei though in many catet, if 
judged by a general ttandard, they mutt be condenmed. 
The patriotic fire of the Florentine Secretary led him to 
make rather reddett ttatementt about the licente allowed 
to the man who maket and keept himtelf an abtolute and 
independent prince.^ So the Chin^ste moralitt| deprecating 
the erilt wrought in hit country by unprincipled but derer 
and ambitiout men, recoromendt a general ttate of ignorance. 
Tlie terpent witdom of the profetiional rtat^tmani howereri 
&r remored from the guilelett timplidty of the philoeopher. 
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The latter abhort the idea of war, and recoib from the 
thought of forpe and ottentation ; but the former, with more 
earthly prudence, recommendt above all thingt a good native 
army, terviceable militaiy tkill, and tplendid enterpritet.* 
Uacchiavelli allowt the prinee to break hit word when 
it tuitt him for ttate purpotet * (unlett thit be ironioalX but] 
Lao-ts& requiret of the king good frith, at leatt to hit 
jeott. Each of them advitet that the ruler thould be^ or 
leatt appear to be, clement and liberal, tparingof thi 
pottettiont and afotterer of theix material protperity.^ ^^7 
other pomtt of timilarity orcontrattin the political opiniint 
of thete two eminent men might be addnced| but the abovtt 
mutt tuffice at esuunplet. / 

When we read Lao-ts&'t tentimentt about ^^tfini^ over- 

legitlation, penal retributiont and ezcetiive govemmentat 

interference, and remember that thete tame tul^'ectt are ttill 

etgerly debated among Wettem philotophert and ttatetmen^ 

we mutt atcribe to the Chinete tage a remarkable amount oi 

what Humboldt callt the pretentiment of knowledge. What 

he^ howeveri could tketch only in faint outline on them 

tuljeott, hat been broadly ditcuttedin lat«rand more antpi- 

eiout timet by men like Adam Smith, Bentham, gynirnftn 

and J. S. MilL If we now cannot but condemn hit Ignoring 

the individuality of each member of the ttate, hit ditconrag- 

ing progrett in the mechanical arttj and hit magnifying 

thekin^y office, we mutt reatember that there are ttill 

among ut^ notwithttanding the experience and ttrugglet ot 

centuxiet^ almott at grtat barriert to the e^icjmeat of 

a 8mXUFrimo$^dLli. 
9 Do. ck U. 

1 Ck. 16^ Aa 
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pgwonal liberty m wen thoee which Lao*tsii reoommeiicbk 
Leige funding annies at the oell of one man— ^ inoognoeoi* 
1»Iitj*of the kwa— bxibexy— geRymandering— «nd, abore 
aDy the power of the many-Hure slQl greal xelarden oThunao 
freedom and proflperitj. Thai andi thingi esat, eren 
iihtnfjilk the Toiee of the philoiopher ii alwayi againat them, 
ehonld make oi indnlgent towaida the miitalren nolioBi of a 
man who ttfed SySOO years agow 
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ETHICa 



Lao-tifi*s notiona on etfaioa are fortunately aet forth with 
much more fuhieM than on any other department of know- 
ledge^ and in giring a brief aooount of them one ia rather 
encombered by the abundanoe of aphoriami than perplexed 
by th«r paucity. In saying thia, howerer, I do not mean to 
intimate that the philosopher has elaborated a system of 
speeolatiTe or practical moralityi or that he has giren ftill 
and explicit statements about the moral sense and many 
other subjects fiuniliar to the student of western ethics. On 
aereral of these points he is abeolutdy nlent| and his notfona 
about others are expr essed darkly and laconically, and only 
occasionally in a connected manner* We must| howerer, 
make the most we can of the obscure text and discordant 
commentaries, in order to learn at least an outline of what 
our author tau^^t. 

In the first plaoe^ Lao-ts& seems to haye beliered in the 
existence of a primitive timoi when Tirtua and Tioe were 
unknown terma.^ During this period ererything that man 
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did was acoording to Nature (Tao), and thb not bjr anjr 
«flbrt on man's part, but merely aa the result of bis existence. 
He knew not good or eril, nor anj of the relative rirtuee 
and Tices wbioh baye since obtained namea. Hiis was the 
period of Nature in the world^s history, a period of extreme 
simplicity of manners and purity of life corresponding to the 
Gaiden-of-Eden state of the HebrewS| before man perceired 
thai be was unclothed, and became as a God knowing good 
and eiiL To thu succeeded the period of Virtue (^) in 
two stages or degrees. The higher is almost identical with 
the state of Nature, as in it also man led a pure life, without 
need of eflfort and without consdousness of goodness. Of the 
people of this peiiod we may speak as the 



giattm, htod viiiolo ato kgibai MjiunB, 



In the next and lower stage life was still rirtuous, though 
occasionally sliding into rice, and unable to maintain the 
stability of unconsdous and unforced excellence.* Then 
came the time when humanity and equity appeared, and 
when fiUal piety and integrity made themselves known.* 
These were degenerate days when man was no more '* Nature's 
priest* and when the ^'vision splendid " had almost ceased to 
Attend him. Finally came the days when craft and cunning 
were d«Teloped| and when insbceri^ arose. Propria^ 

« 

f JBadd, B. r, VI. 90S-4. 
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and carefulness of external deportment also, according to 
Lao-taO, indicated a great fidiiog away horn primitive simpli- 
city the beginning of trouble ; and he, accordingly, speaks 
of them rather slightio^y. This is a point on which Con- 
Aidus seems to have been of a very different opinion, although 
he had studied the ceremonial code under Lao-taiL 

Such is, according to the Tao-td Ching, the mode in which 
the world gradually became what it is at present The book 
does not contain any express statement of opinion as to 
whether each human creature is bom with a good or a bad 
nature. From various passages in it, however, we are ^ 
authorised in inferring that Lao-U& regarded an infimt as 
good by nature. Its spirit oomes pure and peribct from the 
Great Mother, but susceptible to all the evil influences which i/ 
operate upon it and lead it astray. 

The standard of virtue to which Lao-tsii refers is Nature 
(Tko), just as another old philosopher says^ *'in hoc sumua 
sapientes, quod naturam optimam duoem, tanquam deum, 
sequimur eique paremus."' By our philosopher, however. 
Nature b not regarded as personified and deified, but is con- 
templated as (he eternal, spontaneous^ and emanatory cause. 
The manifestation of complete virtue oomes flrom Nature 
only.* This is the guide and model of the universe, and it 



$ Ths wordiefCalolaCie. Ds Ssasc tu ts. 
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itself has spontaneity as guide, that is, it has no guide 
whaterer. All oreatores and man among thom, must conform 
to it or they miss the end of their existence and soon cease 
to be. As TaOf howeror, is Tery indefinite and intangible, 
Lao-ts& holds it out to mortals as thmr guide chiefly through 
the medium of joertain other ideas more easily comprehended. 
Thus Hearen, corresponding somewhat to our notions of 
proridence, imitates Nature, and beoouMS to man its risible 
embodiment^ In its perfect impartiality, its noiseless work« 
ing^ its disinterest^ and unceasing well-doingi it presents a 
rule by which man should regulate his life.' Not less are 
the material hearens abore him a model in their unerring, 
and spontaneous obedience to Nature, and in their eternal 
purity. The Earth ^ also, with her calm eternal repose, and 
the great rirers and s^as, are types of the fiur-off olden times, 
whose boundless merit raised them to the height of fellow- 
^ workers with Nature, and to whom all things once paid a 
willing homage, are patterns for all after ages.' 

Of a personal deity abore all these our author makes no 
mention, nor can it be inferred with certainty from his book 
whether he beliered in the existence of such a being. In 
one place he speaks of Nature (Tao) as bebg antecedent * 

aad tsleati^ sad eonstraiM Sfwy ens to psii Ibr what hs k^ sad to 
§pmk tnm Us elisiaoler, sad not liraei Mi toognt, sad wUoh tfwmote 
•eadf to psM into ovr tbooght sad hsad, sad bsoooM witdoaa, sad 
rirtaa, sad poww sad bsaafy.** Eanyi, Vol. t, p. 944. 
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to the manifestation of Ti {^), a word which the com- 
menutors usually explain as meaning lord or master of 
hearen.* The learned Dr. Medhurst translates the passage 
in question thus, *' I do not know whose son it (ris., Ta6u) 
is ; it is prior to the (Supreme) Ruler of the risible (hwirens).^ 

I do not understand how, after this, the same author can state 
that the Taoists, that is, with Lao-to& at their bead, under, 
sund the word Ti " in the sense of the Supreme Being."* 
GhosU and Spirits (|^ and 1^) arc referred to in the Tao- 
t^ Ching, but these are rery subordinate beings capable of 
being controlled by the saints of the earth. Lao-tsii refers, 
howerer, as has been seen, to a supernatural punisher of 
crime ; and in sereral passages he speaks of hearen in a 
manner rory similar to that in which we do when we mean 
thereby the Deity who presides orer hearen and earih.^ Yet 
we must not foiget that it b inferior and subsequent to the 
mysterious Tao, and in fact produced by the latter. I cannot, 
accordingly, agree with the learned Pauthier when he writes 
thus about the Sixteenth Chapter of the Tao-t6 Ching^<*Ce 
chapitre renferme k lui seul les titoents d'une Religion ; et 

II n*est pas itonnant que les Sectateurs de Lao-tseu, si habiles, 
comme tous les Asiatiques, k tirer d*un principe pos6 toutes 
les oons^uonces qui en doconlont logiquemcnt, aient 6tabU 
un oultc et un sacerdooe arec les doctrines du philcsophe; 
car d6s Tinstant qu*un Dieu supreme est annonci, que let 
bonnes actions et U connaissance que Ton acquiert de lui sent 
les seuls moyens pour fhomme de panrenir arttemelle 
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fUieii^ daof ion lein, il «•! bieo trident qa*il Ami dat 
mMuUears eotre oe Dieu el rhomme poor oondoire el 
Mmirer let inlelligenoet ignonntet el faibles.** * T«o with 
Leo-ts& it DOl A deitj, bal it abore all deiliet, aodi at hat 
been teeoi il it nol alwajt rq»retenled unohaogeable. On 
the ooQlrarjy regarded from one point of Tiew the Tm> b in 
a ttate of oonttant change—** twinkling rettlettlj,** to nte an 
expreerion from Wordsworth. Onlj when oonsid^red at 
the ezitlenoe which wat tolitarj in the Qnirerte and etemali 
it it spoken of at unchangingi Long afler Lao-ts&*t time 
Tao wat| indeedi raited or rather degraded to be a deil j, 
but the theorvw of later Ttoittt are teldom the logical dere- 
lopnentt of the doelrinee of Lao-tiil| and in thit they err 
widelj. 

Of Tirtne in the abttrad little it taid bj our author, bal 
we know that hb idea of il wat thai it oontitted in follow- 
ing Nature (Tao). He generalljy howerer, tpeakt of it in 
« 

the ooocrete at the perfect nature of the world or man and 
the other creaturet of the unirerte. Sometimet indeed he 
lefert to Tl, Virtuei at if it were a roytteriouti independent 
esittenoe and nol an iohereni qualitjr* At other timet he 
teemt to regard good and bad at merely relalire termt| the 
esittenoe of the former implying and indeed cantbg the 
esittenoe of the latter, and vice rertl. 

Detoending from thete generalitiet^ howerer, we now 
cone to the oontideration of Lao-ii&*t conception of the. 
ideal tage. The Tirtuet which characterite the perfect numt 
and which all thould endearonr to pottttt, are detcribed in 
the Tm>-«I Ching with greater or lett fUnett. Among the 
imporlanl of thete it the negative escellenee of an 

B CUat, pp. 11$.7. 



abtence of the buttling ottcntation of goodoett. Not to be 
fbtty or thowy, but to do one't proper work and lead a 
quiet life without meddling in the conoemt of othert, are 
Tirtuet which to Lao-tiH teemed of trantcendeni importance, 
the exprettion which I bterpreted at meaning abtence of 
ottentotion or buiUe \m wu wei {pijSk^^ ^^^^ Chinete 
oommentatort teem to regard thit at equiralent to nothing- 
nett, non-exittence, or absolute inaction ; to Julian alto 
trantlatet it utualiy by " non-agir." ' Thought howerer, the 
wordt hare in many placet these meanings, yet there are 
tcTeral pataages which seem to require the explanation 
giTcn aboTc, and which is also in harmony with the general 
tenor of the book. Man*s guide is Nature (Tao), and il 
works incessantly but without noise or show. 80 also il is 
not an inactire Ufe thai Lao-tsii commends, but a gentle 
one, and one which does not obtrude itself on the notice of 
the world. The man who would follow Nature must try to 
lire Tirtuously without the appearance of to doing; he mutt 
pretent a mean exterior while under it he hidet the inettim- 
able jeweL* The adrice which Sir Thomat Browne giret 
it Tcry like the teaching of Lao-ftaiL «*Be tubttantially grtal 
in Ihytel^ and more than thou ^ppearetl unto othert ; and 
let the world be deoeired in thee, at they are in the lightt 
of hearen." ^ Again, the man who foUowt Nature it wite 
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but wearr the made of ignorance *— to the world he appean 
Mj and atupid, but in hit breast are deep ttoret of wisdom: 
; So also he does good without the show of doing it; he helps 
' in the amelioration of his fellows, and indeed of aU things 
in the world, without talking or making anj display.' He 
does hisalms not before men but in secret and without m 
preluding trumpet Those are rare who can instruct others 
without the necessitj of talking^ and benefit them without 
making a show ; but in striring to attain to this excellence 
man is aiming at the perfection of Nature.* The art of 
liTing thus is an art made by Nature "—the, silen^ informing^ 
unirersaUy-operant spirit By Nature (Tao) the passions 
Mid other impediments to Turtne are lessened more And mni« 
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Imtil man attains to that state of perfection in which he acts [ 
naturally and so can do all things.* v 

The rirtue of humility is one of which Lao-tsil speaks | 
Yery highly. Water is always with him the type of what is 
humble ; and the godlike man, like it, occupies a low posi- 
tion, which others abhor but in which he can profit all 
around him.* **The supremely rirtuous b like water," are 
words taken from the TM>-tA Chmg, and frequently inscribed 
on rocks and other objects. Such a man does not daim 
precedence or merit, nor does he strire with any one.' He 
nerer arrogates honour or preferment, yet they come to 
him ; * and he is yielding and modest, yet always prerails in 
the end. When success is obtained, and his desire accom- * 

plished, he modestly retires. Pride, on the other hand, and 

• 

ranking ambition, always fiul to attain the wished-for 
consummation.* So also the man who is violent and head- 
strong generaUy comes to a bad end.' Some of the commen* 
tators, howerer, seem to take this humility in a bad sense, 
and they would make us beliere that the quality as recom« 
mended by Lao-tsii b not rirtue but rather a rice, as 
partakingof the nature of a trick or artifice. The historical 
instance which they most frequently quote as illustrating the 
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0uooeM of thii htunilitj ii the career of the fiunoos Chftog 
Tsft-fiuig vgg-^JI^X « sort of poHtical Uriah Heep. 

To coDtinenoe alto Lao-tsii assigns a high plaoe. The 
total exemption horn the power of the passions and desire is 
a moral pre-eminence to which man should seek to attain-^ 



«Foraottoteii«orsdmif% if aflMuieoaldlttnil, 
Umb to wiOk an diqr Kks the SaHu of old ie a gwte €l ipies.* 

It is the body, with its inseparaUj connected emotions and 
passions, which is the cause of all the ills that attend huma- 
nity;' and he who would return to the state of ori^nal 
innocence must orercome his body.* To be without desires 
is to be at rest| and if man were freed from the body he 
would hare no cause for fear. To keep the gateways of the 
senses closed against the sight, sounds and tastes which 
distract and mar the soul within, is the simple metaphor 
which Lao-tsii uses to express this orercoming of sel£^ This 
conquest he puts abore erery other. He who knows others 
b learned, but he who knows himself is enli^tened ; he 
who oreroomes others has physical force, but he who orer- 
comes himself has moral strength.* The disastrous conse- 
quence of yielding to the bodily appetites is beautifbUy 
fflustimted by a metaphor familiar to us in a Taoist book to 

SCkia. 
$ Ch.S7. 
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which I hare already referred. The people of the worid 
following their desires strire for reputation, grasp at gain, 
covet wine, and lost after beauty— they take the bitter for 
the pleasant and the false for the .real— day and night they 
toil and moil, mom and eren they fret and care, nor desist 
eren when their vital energies are almost exhausted. Like 
the moth which extinguishes its life in the dassling blase of 
the lamp or the worm which goes to its own destruction in 
the fire, these men do not wait for the command of the king 
of Death, but send themselves to the grave.* 

Associated with continence is the virtue of moderation, 
which also must form part of the good man's character. To' 
be content is to be rich and brings with it no danger or 
shame^ while there is no greater calamity than not to know 
when to be satisfied.^ He who knows where to stop will not 
incur peril, nor will he ever indulge in excess, To fill a cup 
while holding it in the hand is not so good as to let it alooe, 
or, as we say, it is hard to carry a AiU cup evwi.* Too 
sharp an edge cannot be kept on a tool, and a hall Aill of 
gold and precious stones cannot be defended ; and he who 
is wanton in prosperity leaves a legacy of misfortune. Various 
other metaphors are used to inculcate the neoessity of follow- 
ing the mean, and abstainbg from extravagance. The man 
who erects himself on tiptoe cannot continue so^ nor can he 
who takes long strides contbue to walk.* The intelligem 
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and good man will be moderate in all things, not desiring to 
be priaed like jade or tligbted like a ttone.' 

Il if alfo a cbaracteristic of the tnilj virtaons man that 
be if always, and especially in privacy, grare and serious, 
and not onmindfol of his weak points. He who knows his 
strength and protects his weakness at the same time will 
hare all the world resorting to him for instruction and 
example; eternal Tirtue will not leare him, and he will 
return to the natural goodness of infancy.* Biany things 
fiul when the goal is nearly attained, but the godlike man is 
careftil about the end no less than about the beginning.* So 
also were the sages of antiquity whose cautious, hesitating 
character is portrayed in outline as a model for others.^ 

Heroy is another virtue to which Lao-tsii attaches consi* 
deraUe impoitance. Nor is the quality of mercy, as he 
rq»resents it, strained within any narrow compass. On the 
contrary, it flows not only over all mankind, but even to the 
entire world. As has been seen, Lao-tzil would have all 
capital punishment reserved for a supernatural agent to 
execute, and he would have the correction of wickedness 
eftcted by the quiet influence of a good example. He goes 
fitfther than this, however; for he will have us to abstain 
from even judging others— -from dividing men into the 
righteous and the sinners.* It is Heaven alone which is 
to determine the moral worth of human creatures, and give 
to each his aassa. And we must not even assign worldly 
asisfortanes.to the displeasure of Heaven-— must not say that 
the eighteen on whom the tower of Siloam fell were greater 
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sinners than the other residents in Jerusalem. Tlie good 
man must not only not think too harshly of the man who is 
not good,* but he must even love him, and must reward 
ill will by virtue— the ne piu$ ulira of generosity, as one of 
the commentators observer.^ So also the feeling of compas- 
sion will cause the good man to keep hb good qualities in the 
back ground, and not excite the evil passions of the bad 
man by displaying them obtrusively before him. AAer a 
great dispute has been a4jntted some grudge is sure to 
remain, so to live peaceably is to be regarded as virtuous.* 
The good man keeps his proof of an agreementi but he docs 
not daim from the other party to it the ftdfiUment of the 
agreement, that is, he will not sue him at a court of kw. 
This spirit of mercy and compassion ought not only to 
prevail in private and social life, but it ought to extend also 
to the seat of power and even to temper the fierce passions 
ofwarfiue. Then from the circle of humanity Lao-tsti looks 
abroad over the ample spaces of nature^ and extendf to them 
also a kindly sympathy. The good man never iigures any- 
thing in the world; on the contrary he saves the inferior 
creatures and assists them in their ever-renewed operaticoa 
of coming into existence, growba and retumbg to their 
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origiiud touroe.* Did the whole creation in hit e/ea, Uk^ 
groan Atid trarail in pain? 

or courage, truth, honettj, and tereral other rirtuet Lao- 
ti& does not make much mention. He teema alio to think 
lightly of conrentional humanitj and equity, but Han WAn 
Rung aajfl thii was becauie he had a low conception of these 
two virtues. According to the 6gure used by Han, 
Lao-tzQ was as a roan sitting at the bottom of a well and 
pronouncing the sky to be of small dimensions.' He teaches, 
howerer, the mutual dependence of man upon man, and the 
consequent necessity of the interchange of good offices. The 
good man gires and asks not— does good and looks not for 
recompense. He who is rirtuous is master of him who is 
not rirtuous, but respect aud affection must exist betweea 
them. The ruler and the ruUsd also are mutually dependent, 
and they too must reciprocate kindness and forbearance. 

Lao-tstt repeatedly condemns the rices of much and fine 
talking. The wise man, he says, does not talk, and to do 
without audible words is to follow Nature.* ^lan ought to 
/be silent in his actions ss is the all-working Nature. Faith- 
ful words are not fine, and Bne words are not faithful : the 
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L rirtuous man b not argumcntatire and vki twvd. 

To learning and wisdom our author does not| I thinks 
assign a sufficiently high pUce, but see*as rather to condemn 
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them.* Learning adds to the erils of existence, and if we 
could put it away we woidd be exempt Arom anxiety. The 
ancient rulers kept the people ignorant and they had good 
goremmentp— so the psopU ought still to be kept in igno* 
ranee. But perhaps Lao-tsii refors to the faults of those 
persons who drink only slighUy of the Pierian spring and then 
boast of what they aoquire^ thereby doing injury to them- 
selres and to society. It would, howerer,. hare been better 
if he had distinguished between the pretenders to knowledge^ 
and those who hare drunk deeply at the fountain of wisdom 
by assigning to intellectual worth its proper importance.^ 

LaotsA, as has been seen, is not unmindAil of the infirmi* 
ty of noble minds which expects a recompense for a rirtuous 
life. Nor are the indnoemento which he holds out of a slight 
or unworthy nature. On the contrary, they are to souls 
which hare begun to deli^^t in the path of rirtue, and also to 
those still walking in '^error^s wandering wood,** calculated to 
hare a great effect. The desires and appetites must all 
oreroome and self must be subdued, but to him who obtains 
the rictory there remain grand priaes. The gateways of 
knowledge are open to him, and he can contemplate the 
mysterious operations of nature.* Fame and greatness oome 
to him unsolicited, and the years of his lifo are in 
1 hring the guileless purity of an infcnt becoming lika a little 
child— be will enjoy an exemption from the fear of noxious 
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aoimals and wicked men.* Fieroe beasti cannot gore or tear 
him, nor the soldier wound him in battlci that isy haring 
perfect lore towards all things he will not fear harm from 
an// The godlike man does not use his neighbour as a foil 
to set off his own excellence, but rather assimilates himself 
to alL Thus he comes into intimate union with his fellow- 
cieatures and is set on high without incurring anj Ql-*wilL 
He lives not for himself but for others, and his life is pro* 
longed bjr so doing. He does not amass for himself nor 
does he burjr his talent in the barren ground of itself He 
spends it in the senrice of his fellows and it comes back to 
him with interest.* Hie more he serres the more he has 
wherewith to senre, and the more he gires the richer he 
becomes. It is almost surprising to find this thought thus 
expressed hj Lao-tsfi, and the words of one of his disdples, 
following out the idea, are somewhat remarkable— ^ There 
is also accumulation which causes deScienoj, and a non- 
hoarding which results in haTing something oref." * Hiere 
are several passages in the TWo-i^ Ching besides the above, 
which might be included among the ** testimonia animsi 
naturaliter Christianst." Humilitj, charitj, and the forgive* 
ness of injuries which are sometimes spoken of as purdy 
Christian virtues are certainly inculcated bj Lao-tifi.^ But 
to return to our sulgeci«*-^Han*s lift ought thus to be con- 
tinued opposition to sel^ gaining more and more control 
over it| until the passions cease to trouble and self b per- 
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fectly vanquished. Tlien coi|ics tlie end which crowns the 
work When the fleshly appetites have been subduedf and 
the spirit has attained that stat^ in yfhki^ it is 

«-^t^«Abli and p«ii«i 
No ten to boot away n o itrifii to 
Tho pfit mMifhil far, and tlio flUm 

then comes death. And what afler death? ICan returns to 
Nature, which delights to receive him, and identifies him 
with her own mysterious sel£ Hither, too, come all the 
myriad things iriiich had once emanated from the womb 
of the same all-producing mother. This in reality means that 
nun and all other creatures return io nothingness. This 
is the dreamless sleep wherewith our life is rounded— this is 
the end of all our woe and misery, to be 

»" SwaOowod «p «rf loot 
In tlio wido wemb ofmncrootoJ aigU 
Dtroid of MMt aad noCioe.*' 

There is at least one passage in which Lao-ts6 seems to 
speak of a life after death,' but this passage presents great 
difficulties, and perhaps refers only to the ^fancied life 
in others* breath** by which a man though dead b not lost 
That man loserhj^in^ and thM he loses hb existence ^ 

are two doctriflesltr^gty opposed to wiSSSff' The individual ^ 
b everything with the one, nothing with the other.* As to 
the immortality of the soul, thb b a doctrine of which many 
other excellent philosophers before the rise of Christianity 
had little or no conception. We are wont to regard the * 
theory of the soul*s mortality as dismal and hopeless ; yet 

tai.SS. BmHmMm. OOm If odtiM, pii asa^. 
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Lto-lf& holdf out the hope of annihilation or at leaai of 
absorption into nnironal Namra aa the highest reward for a 
life of untiring Tirtne. Few, he aaTii understand the matter ; 
and frw as jet eren understand the meamng of the inunor- 
talitj of Uie souL The belief that the soul is mortal no less 
than the opposite belief seems to lead to the possession of a 
ealm, oontented spirit| and an indiffnence to the things of 
this life. The strange but eloqnent words of the Hjdriotaf- 
phia on this sdbjeot will form the elosing sentenoe of this 
ehapter>->^And if anj hare been so hiHnP7 ^ ^^^7 ^ 
understand Christian annihilation, ecstaries, exolution, liqu*- 
feotaooy transfermation, the kiss of the sponsoi gustation of 
God, and ingression into the divine shadow, thej hare aLreadjr 
had an handsome anticipation of hearen; the g)orj of the 
wetld is surslj orer, end the earth in ashes unto them."^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LAO-TZD AND CONFUCIUS. 

It is not unusual for foreigners no less than for Chineio to 
speak of Lao-lsfi and Conf\ietus as having lived on very bad 
terms with each other and as having been diametrically 
opposite in their teaching# One Chinese scholar who ought 
to have known much better sins rery badly in this respect. 
Tlie excellent little book of Mr Edkins on the Religious 
Condition of the Chinese contains the following: '* Con- 
temporary with ConfViciuSi there was an old man afterwards 
linown as Laou-tsoo, who meditated in a philosophic mood 
upon the more profound necessities and capacities of the 
human souL He did so in a way that ConfVicius, the prophet 
of the practical, oould not well oomprehend. He converssd 
with him once, but never repeated his risit, for he oould not 
understand him. Laou-tsoo recommended quiet reflection. 
Water that is still is also dear, and yon may see deeply into it 
Noise and passion are fetal to spiritual progrsss. The stars 
are invisible through a clouded sky. Nourish the perceptive 
powers of the soul in purity and rsst"^ Others have 
expressed a similar opinion and with no mwe accuracy* 
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Thb Tiew, howeTcr, if not strictly correct As has been 
seen, Confudtis was a disciple of Lao-tsQ, and there is no 
eyidence to prore that any other than friendljr lelalions 
existed between them. A Confudanist philosopher has 
somewhere remarked that Confbcius and Lao-tsfi were not 
the authors of opposite systems and founders of riTal schools 
of philosophy, and the obsenration is quite correct It was 
not until long after the two sages were dead that the followers 
of the one came to look on those of the other as heretics 
and enemies. Not only, howerer, did Confucius himsdf 
Utc in friendship with his instructor, so far as we know, but 
he also imbibed not a few of his tenets. The influence of 
Lao-tsfi on his disciple, and the amount of similarity between 
the doctrines of the two are subjects well desenring a serious 
study. That they difler widely on many pmnts is a fiid 
known to CTeiybody, but few, so far as my knowledge 
extends, haye studied the aflinities between them. To a 
thorough-going Gonfudanist the mere idea of doing such a 
a thing is horrible, and the Temple of Literature dosed 
against the reception of the Ublets of the rare individuals 
who have essayed the task, deters the after generations. By 
one, however, not anxious about his posthumous tablet, and 
who takes pleasure in finding how near the divergent lines 

• 

of orthodoxy and heterodoxy may be found to have originally 
converged, the work may be Attempted without any mis- 
givings. The present writer can do nothing more than merely 
try to sketch a few of the features of resembhnce between 
the teachings of the two sages in specuktiTe Physics, PoUticB 
and Kthicsi following the division adopted above. 

The theories of Lao-ts& and Gonfudus on the physical 
world being probably merdy the popular and traditional 
notions of the time, nn'ght natuially be expected to have nO| 
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a little in common. Fof example, the emanation of the 
▼istble universe, induding also all that nttkcs op man, ftxmi 
an eternal existence at once material and im m a teri a l, seems 
to have been an dd i^ with the Chinese, and it is found 
in the teachings of both the sagos. Thus, as has been seen, /* 
the Td-chi i^jsj^^ ^^ Grand Extreme, as it is translated, 
is only Tm^ under another name. Indeed Gonlbdus uses 
the latter word in this connection very much after the 
manner of Lao-UIL In the appendix to the Yi-chbg(^|j^) 
it is stated thai what is antecedent to extemd form is called 
r<io;' and in another passage it is said tliat one pasdve and 
one active dement (one Yin and one Yang) are called Tao.' 
In the LiChi (|g|^ Gonfudus says to Ts&4ung that T99 
b that which the whole world, (^"J^ nuiy al^o mean the 
empireX esteems.^ Other writers also, such as the author of 
the preface to the Yi-ching, distinctly assert that the two 
terms Pd-chi and Tao have the same significatioQ. Lao4s&'s 
doctrine of dualism also, and his theory that contraries 
produce each other are found explidtly taught in the Conf u* 
dan dasdcs. Thus the Yi-ching says that hard and soft 
dtemately thrust each other forth,* and in another passage 
it is sdd that the Yin and the Yang, or the passive and 
active dements or powers of natursb generate each other. 
Agdn Lao-tdl teaches that all the o p e ra tions of Nature 
(Tm^) and Heaven and earth are cairied 00 without any 
show of e£R>rt, sikntly and quietly. 80 also does Coofbdus 
teach. In the Li-chi, for example^ he says that the Tiea- 
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tao or W»j of Heaven is to be vrithoui exertion and yet 
have the world completed.* In the Chong-yung a timilar 
obeenration if made respecting Ch*6ng (g]^ which Legge 
translates ** sincerity ** but which is eridently another design' 
nation of Tao, as Mr Meadows long ago stated.' Furtheri it is 
almost unnecessary to state that in the quinary dassificatioo 
of such things as tastes and colours our two sages perfectly 
agree. Not only, however, do we find the same ideas oo 
these matters in Confucian classics and the Tso-t6 Ching but 
we also not seldom find in them similar forms of expression.^* 
ThuS| for instance, the poetical metaphor by which Lao-tail 
speaks of the sea and the greiU rivers as being kings to the' 
small streams which flow into them is found in the Shu- 
King and the Shi Khing. In the former the Chiang (fT) 
and Han (*J||) are described as proceeding to the sovereign 
Couitof theSeay^andin the latter it is written that the full 
tide flows back to pay court to the sea, but the people of 
the country forget their allegiance. It may be mentioned 
that we ourselves spt*ak oitnbuiarjf streams, and Tennyson 
has expressed the .Chinese idea fully in the words 

'^ Flow dowD, eoM rimlet, to ths MS, 
Thy trilmto waw dsUvw.** 

Coming now to Politics we find that on Government and 
other matters connected with the State, the Confucian writings 
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contain many opnions closely resembling those of Lao-U&. 
Thus in the Lnn Yu, Book zv., Confucius is represented as 
laying^^* May not Shun be instanced as having governed 
efficiently without exertion? What did he do? He did 
nothing but gravely and reverently occupy his imperial 
seat" Here the very expression of the Tao-U Cblng is 
,ued— ^^|}ii;^§-«nd Dr. Legge has, I thbk, rigfaUy 
translated wu-wei by '^ without exertion." ^ So also in the 
Shu King it is sud of King Wu, after his war with Shou 
ihiM finifht^, that ** hr had only to let his robes fidl down, 
and fold his hands, and the empire was orderly ruled."* 
Other passages in the Lun-yU show us that Confucius also 
disliked war, and the peUy squabbles into which the ambi- 
tious feudal chiefs of his time were constantly falling. 
Again, Lao-tsii has been greaUy reproached by Confodanists 
and others for declining to continue in office under the 
kings of Chow, but he went UttU farther in this respect than 
his more fortunate disciple who was more earthly wise 
though less politically consistent Each kept hb precious 
gem secreted for years, but there was this difference, thai 
Confboius was eager for a bidder who would please him, 
and Lao-ts& seeing there was no chance of a suitable bidder 
preferred to keep his gem. Not only, however, did Confti* 
dus himself abstain for a condderaUe time from active 
ofiicial life, but he also commended those of the past and 
some of his contemporaries who had retired into privacy 
during evil times, and his approbation of Ning-wu*s conduct 
is expressed in Uaguage worthy of Lao-tstL* Besides, Coo- 
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Indus had the niinost contempt for the mandariDf and chicft 
of hii time, and regarded them at either otter Tillaioa or at 
mere nobodiet.^ Again, just at Lao-ts& teaohet that the 
ruler must first correct himself, making the puritj of his 
own inner Kfe his first and greatest care and then oultirating 
moral excellence in his family, so Confucius repeatedly 
leaches the same doctrine and illustrates it by the example 
of the andenta. Like ruler like people, is a maxim with 
him. If the sorerdgn be wicked the people also will be 
wicked, and if he be good the/ also will be good.* Lao-tsQ 
says that government must be conducted by uprightness or 
titude ( j]0* 80 Confudus says that to goTcm means to 
rectify, and in another passage he depicts the ctU results of 
a goremment which b not conducted in uprightness. An* 
other political doctrine which is stated expressly in the 
Tao-t6 Ching is that capital punishment is the work of a 
super-human agent and that no one on earth can salely act 
as proxy for that agent Through all the Confucian writings 
also there runs the idea that it is HeaTen or the Upper 
Ruler that is offended with wicked states, rebellious chiefs, 
or oppressiTC rulers, and that all national rewards and 
punishments come from the same source. Confudus, how- 
CTer, and his followers seem to hare beUered that the rirtuous 
ndghbouring state, tlie pious sovereign, or the suooessful 
rebel recdved a Heavenly edict to annex the wicked territory, 
slay the mutinous chief, or dethrone the impious prince— <a 
polidcal idea not confined to andent times or to China. Tel 
there are several passages in the OkssiQi which seem to 
re prese nt Confudus, too, as forbidding^ or at least diaapprov* 
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ing of, capital punishment Thus in the Lun-yU he b made 
to say to Chi-k*ang, who had asked him about slaying the 
bad in order to perfect the good— *^ Why use capital punish- 
ment at all ? Do you desire virtue and the people will be 
virtuous. The moral character of the ruler b to that of hb 
subjecU as wind b to grass— when the wind Uows the grass 
bends."* And in another passage he b represented as 
approving of an old saying that after good government for 
a hundred years capital punishment might be dbponsod 
with*' Another maxim of the Tao-t4 Ching abo inculcated 
by Confudus b this— that the sovereign ought to antidpata 
and be prepared for reverses of fortune— that he ought to 
devise measures for represdng rebellion while as yet there 
b no sign of dbturbance ; this, says the Shu KiQg, was th« 
method pursued by the andent rulers.* 80 abo both aagea 
taught that the ruler should always be grave and serious, 
mindful of the solemn charge which he has reodved trwa 
Heaven.* In the Confucian writings, again, no less than in 
the Too-td Ching, rulers are fbrbiddeo to covet and strive for 
rare and outlandish objects, such thbgs having a teodeocy 
to stir up strifo and lead the heart astray.^ . Further in the 
high pre-eminence assigned to the sovereign, Coofbdus b of 
the same mind with Lao-tsit As the latter ranks him with 
Heaven and Earth, so abo does the former.* Intheopiokm 
of each he idgna by divine right, and b himself bdeod al 
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leatt half diriiM. Son of HeaTen ii a freqaenl detignatioii 
of him in the ClaMioi. Confuotoi indeod in aooM plaoes ia 
mnoh mom wildly axtraragant in kia atatementa about tha 
aorareign than we would be inolinad to expeot. Finally, 
to both ai^gea tha great and paramount oonaideration for n 
/prinoa or ohief aeemed to be the peaee and proaperitf of hia 

I people. Light taxes, few legal rettrietioni, and a general 
treatment are strongly reoommended bj both.' Thej 
di&r, howerer, in this reapeot that while Lao-tall orerlooka 
or slights education, Confuoins regards it as of great import- 
anoe ; but few who know the nature of the education which 
Oonfboius recommended to his son of carp-derived name» 
but which he did not give him, would be disposed to i^grel 
the want of it in a ruler or magistrate. 

It now remains to apeak of the Ethical teachings of Lao* 
tsS and Confucius, and here also we find considerable simi* 
huritj, only a few instances of which can now be indicated. 
As Conibdus disoUimed the distinction of being original in 
hb Tiews, lammudi inclined to beUere that the reaembknce 
between the doctrines of the classics and thoae of the Tao-t^ 
Ching often pomt to a borrowing on the part of the former 
from the ktter. The low place which is assigned to intel- 
lectual and mechanical accomplishment in this work aeema 
to be wrongs and Confucius would scarcely go ao ikr. Ho 
too, howerer, pUces Tirtue aboTc wisdom, and aeema some- 
tiaMS to think that perfect rirtue ensures to its possessor 
other and less noble qualities. He is not unmindful of the 
▼ihM of intellectual aoquirementa and assigns to them consi* 
denhle importance. It muat be remembered beaides that 

/ the aeoomplishmenU of which Lao-tatt speaks di^Mragingiy 
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are thoae more for show tlian- utility, and tliat in this respect 
Confucius is at one with him. The rice of talking specious y/^ 
and flattering words is condemned by the one as strongly v^ 
by the other. Artful words and a derer appearance are 
seldom rirtuous, is a sentence which Confucius is represented 
as repeating on sereral oocasiona.^ In the Yi-ching it is 
said that the good man talks little and the riolent man talks 
much.* Here it is worthy of notice that the word which is 
opposed to cAi (^X good, is not hsiung ([2{|X wicked, but 
tf*<ip (||[^)f 1^ word which means fierce or violent Indeed 
Confucius insists on the gentle life no less eameatly than* 
Lao-tsQ, although he is not always consistent He alao 
recommends abstinence from litigation. Like Lao>ts& he 
teaches that the man of extensiTc influence ought to abaae 
himself before others— -ought to yield and never wrangle.* 
On some occasions Confucius is represented as holding the 
maxim that what a man would not desire another to do to 
him he should not do to others,' while he is also repreasuted 
as objecting to the words of Lao-isil that ii^'ury should be 
repaid by kindness.^ But on the other hand he makes it 
one of the characteristics of the ChOn-tsii (3*-?*) or noble 
man, that he does not strive, and a yielding, forbearing dis* 
position is one of the virtues which admiring ^ifgiples have 
assigned to ''the Master" himself! In ooonectioo with this it 
may be mentioned that the Confucian writings are as bitter as 
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T«o-U Cbing against the show and conaciousnaai oT being 
Tirtaoiia. The words of the Emperor 8han to Yu at reoord- 
ed b the Shu King are Tory like thoee of Lao-tsO. ^ With- 
out any prideftil pretumptioni there it no one in the empire 
to oontett with jrou the palm of ability ; without any boast- 
ings there b no one in the empire to contest with you the 
daim of merit*** 

The lofty eminence on which Lao-ts& places the God-like 
man is not greater than that to which Confucius raises him. 
This person ranks, according to both, with Hearen and 
Earth, and assists these in their great unceasing labours of 
producing^ nourishing, and ruling the creatures of the 
universe.' With Heaven and Earth he nudces a trinity, 
and is scarcely inferior to them. Like Heaven, which he 
imitates, he is free from partialities, and is universal in his 
sympathies.' One of the philoeophers, Ch*6ug, a Confucianist 
after the most straitest sect, forgets his master's doctrine in 
thb respect and through excess of orthodoxy actually 
becomes heterodox.* Criticising Lao-tsii*s statement that 
Heaven, Earth, and the God-like man are pu jen (^ ^). 
that is, are without any partialities or particular affection, 
he says that we may make this remark of Heaven and Earth 
but not of the God-like man who feels lor and compassionates 
his fellow creatures, and thus is able to enlarge his way of 
liie.^ lUs author, however, seems to be here guil^ ef a 
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as /Ik in the fbrawr pari ef the 
paragraph is used in a bad sense while in the latter pari 
it has a good sense. The words of the King of Chow to 
the newly appobted Chief Hu on this sttlQect are very similar 

to thoee of Lao-tift—*' Great Heaven has no af fcc ti cns i t 
helpe only the virtuousL*"* So abo^ as Lao-tsti aayi it b 
Heavea*s way to take flrom that which has too much and 
give to that which wantSi the Sb^eUv W7* in U^ terms 
««It b virtue which moves Heaven ; there b no distance to 
which b does not reach. Pride brings loss, and humility 
f^oeivee increase :-4hb b the way of Heaven.** 

Again, the doctrine of the Tao-U Ching^ thai violence 
and excess cannot endure, appears also in the Conlbciaft 
works. It occurs, lor instance, in the Li<hi, and U b 
worthy of observaticii that the illustrious eommsntaror 00 
the passage nguds the eipiession there used as a quolaticii, 
but does not know from what werk.^ Had the words been 
M^nttH theiv could not have been any possibility of doubt. 
There b abo a commco sqrtQg among the Chinese, derived 
from the Ti-^i« that when the sun has reached hb 
meridiaa be begins to decline^ and when the mooa has 
reached her ftill she begins to waac^ thus iatimatiag dM 
fickleness c4 fortune. Thb idea b r^resented in the Tao-U 
Ching under a diffarent figure- 
In many psssagft of the books whidi go by hb name, 
Ceafboius b made to impress ou hb dbdples the necessity 
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of attending to ivhat b onaeen and intenuJ, and ta ing it for 
grantad tbat tlia TiiiUa and extenal will follow at a natural 
oonacqueoct.* In thii too ha is nearly alik^ to Lao-tatt. 
One panage of the Lun-yU eren speaks of Li (j||})f or the 
ftdl complement of external Tirtoes, on which Confoctua 
generally lays great stress as something to be postponed to 
the genuine qualities of the-heart* The whole of the 
thtrty-third chapter of the Chung-yung may be regarded 
as a sort of commentary on what Lao-tail has said on this 
and some other topics. The passages quoted m this chapter 
firom the Shi-ching are merely texts which hare not the 
slightest reference to the homilies on them except in one 
or two cases. 

Further, as Lao-tzli belicTed in a long-past time of sim- 
plicity and puri^, so also did GonfuciuS| and his love for 
antiqui^ and his esteem for the ancient sages were perhaps 
eren greater than those of Lao-tafi.' Of the fire charac- 
teristics given of the old kings who had kept good govern- 
ment in their kingdoms the firs^is that they honoured those 
who l»d T« (^, that », their . perf«ol mborn ntore, ud 
this is explained to mean those who i^proach Joo. Both 
A^gtM represent the ancienis as solid and not showy, as 
^ wanting in btellectual arts but perfoct in simple virtue. 
/ They should be, both thought, in the conduct of life no less 
tlwn in affiurs of State the models for all after generations, 
Tom to the good old paths wherein our forefothers walked 
wIm were better than we, is what Lao-tsii and Confucius 
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equally teach. Go back, says the latter, to the days of Yao 
and Shun, and Yu, and kings W6n and Wu, and Duke . 
Chou, and make them your patterns in all things even as they 
made Heaven theirs. Ascend still iUrther, says Lao-tsO, and 
follow the lives of those primitive worthies who died before 
the arU and vices of civiKsatioii had appeared on the 

earth. 

MThat the inducements are which Lao-ts& holds out to a 
life of self-subduing and virtue has been seen already, and 
those which the Confucian books hoM out to such a life 
are very simiUr.' An insight into the mysteries of Provi- 
dence, length of years, a peaoeAil death, and a good name 
among men are the chief rewards for such a life. Confucius 
in one place is represented as making perfect knowledge 
precede self-purification.' This, however, is not, I think, 
in accordance with the general spirit of his teachings, and 
if he ever did make the sUtement reported it b probably 
only one of those nonsensical utterances which he seems to 
have occasionally nuMle, solely for the purpose of having a 
long string of short sentences. The statement in question 
is even on Chu HsTs interpretation absurd and impossible. 

In their views about death, also, our two sages seem to 
have been much alike. They do not tefer to a sUtc of t 
existence hereafter, and they seem to have regarded th«i/^ 
grave as the end of man, so for as his consciousness of being 
was concerned, at least. On this sul^ject, however, we must 
speak with caution as the utterances of both are fow and 
dark. 

f For ths daljr of tOAiaial st owCaia tisMS ms Iks U^hi, ck. t, p. 
U^ sad CsDiiT^ U-ki, p. tl« 
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A f0w genenl obtenrmtioos will now oondoda thate rather 
di^oinlad remarks aboal the poiiiU of nmilaritj in the Tao- 
il Ching and the Confaoian elaaaioa. Hie Chung- jong, or 
Conitant Mean, called hj Dr. Legge the Doctrine of t)ie 
Meani amplifiee and illustratet tereral of Lao-tali*s teachingi^ 
and ereiy reader of the book mnst here obeenred the 
freqnenoj of the oooorrenee of the word Tao in it The 
eipreaeion GhQng>]rnng ia, indeed, aometimei almoit con- 
vertible with thif word, and Confbcina apeaks of k$tpmg it 
in terma rtrj aimilar to thoee which Lao-tsii naea about 
Tea Again, the Li (||g) of the li-chi, Lon^Ttt, and other 
works is a word of fiur wider and deeper ijgnififlatiftn than 
oar translations usually represent It seems often to indi* 
eate the canying out of the theoretical Tao into practical 
lifit^ Bereral passages in the classic^ named from the word, 
might be cited in support of the abore Tiew, and in one 
lemarimble sent e nce, Confucius says that Li must hare had 
ita oric^'in the ** Grant One."* The Shu-ching, or CUssic 
of historical ezcerptsi oontaina, as haa been seen, many 
doctiinea and saybgs similar to those of the Tao4l Ching, 
and n similar remark applite to the Yi-Ching^ especially to 
ilaq^pendisL The collection of early moral and immoral 
ballads usually dignified by the title 8hi-ching or CUssic of 
poetryi im might have been expected, does not throw much 
K^ on the influence e xercised by Lao-isH orer Gonfticiua 
or the aimOarity of their teadungs, and the same is true of 
the Ch*un-chltt ^^f30O ^ Annala of hia Dynasty by Ceo- 
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Aicius. Descending to Mencius we find in the sayings 
recorded of him many doctrines Tcry like some of Lao-ts(i*s^ 
and it is a remarkable fact that he nerer refers to the latter 
either in praise or in dispraise. Later ConfticianisU hare 
regarded their Master as a bom sage, and they would gene> 
rally acout the idea that he was under serious obligations 
to any one, and to Lao-tsA in particular. 

While noticbg the many pointa of affinity between Lao- 
tafi and Conftidus, we ought not to forget that there art at 
the same time great and important difforencesbetwera them. 
The tTpe of mind of the finrmer does not rery much resemble 
that of the ktter. Lao-tsA is chiefly synthetic and 
cius analytic in tendency. The former likes to sum 
up particular rirtues and existences, and refinr them to one 
all-embracing idea. The latter shows how one great prind- 
pie branches off* and becomes separated into many secondary 
modes and finally permeates ail things. The cue is a philo- 
sopher at home, and the other a schoolmaster abroad. The 
rehuion between the two may in some reepects be compared 
to that between Plato and Aristotle, if it be lawful to com- 
pare small things with great The character of Plato's mind 
alao somewhat resembles that of Lao-tsii, while Aristotle is 
rery fidntly foreshadowed in Confbdua. He was a disciple of 
Plato and yet he came to difier rvy widely firom hia master, 
but not more than Confbcius did flrom Lao-tsiL In both 
caaea the disciple became more practical and less theoretical 
than his master. Tet it must be borne in mind that many 
of Confbciua* teachings in politics and morale are either 
nonaensical or at I4ast vague and InftMnftrehensiMe and that 
Lao-ts&*s general theories ars not seldom tepfikahU to 
particulars and the actual world. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONCLUSION. 

Il would be a wtrj intereitifig ttndy to examine Uie poinU 
of liiiiilaritjr and difierence in the wriiingt of the early 

Bnddhistf and the teaching! of Lao-taH ; but this oannot be 

• 

attempted here. There if one cireQmttanoe» howerer^ to 
whieh I aball allude, that it, the retembhmce of the Buddhiet 
BddhinttTa (Fuea) liandjutri to Lao-tciL The Nepauleee 
traditiont about this Fuaa abo make him to be a foreigner 
and to haTe come to their country from China, though other 
aoeonnta represent him at returning from the latter country 
to hb home in Nepaul. A full and rery intereetiug accouni 
of Haiidjutri, or ^ Mafidju9ri," at Bumouf writes it, will be 
found in that accomplished scholar's ** Le Lotus de la bonne 
LoL*^ mmnsat and Pauthier insist on the western origin of 
Lao-tsfi*8 doctripesi and there are certainly not a few points 
of icnmblanoe between them and some of the eariy Indian 
systems of religion and philosophy. Of these the doctrine 
of annlhilatiop, or at least of final abeorptioD, is one of the 
striking. 
Aaolher interestbg study in connection with Lao-tsft 

1 r«|e4M,fte. 



would be to trace the history of his opinions among succeed- 
ing generations. This would, howerer, be in a great degree 
a painful study. aIic metaphysical work of Chwang-tsA, 
wild and eztraragant though it be occasionally, is worthy of 
being read, and If. Julian has kindly promised to translate 
it for us. Lie>tsil and several others of his followers are 
also worth reading, but the great minority of so called 
Taoist books ate utterly despicable at least in our eyes. Mr 
Edkins says of the ** Tboist system "— ** lu appeal is made 
to the lower wants of the Chinese. It invents diTinitice to 
promote the physical well-being of the people. The gods of 
riches, of loogerity, of war, and of particular disease, all 
belong to this religion*"' The pure and spiritual sayings 
uttered by Lao-ufl hare been taken in a gross sense 
and perrerted by thoughtless, Authless people, who would 
have a meritorious life oootist solely in external acts, thus 
entirely reversing their master's precepta He spoke of 
length of 'days to be denred as the result of a calm and 
philoeophic life, but degenerate followers sought for many 
years, in ways shameAil to relate. They changed his plain 
and simple language into euphnistic terms which cause them 
to be reproached. The Taoists, says one author, call the 
chattering of their teeth the Heavenly drum, they swallow 
their spittle and call it the Fairy Spring, they speak of 
horse*s excrement as magical fuel and of rats as vivilying 
medicine. By smoA means they think they can attain Tao, 
but, as the writer ask^ can they attain it?' 

Ilioqgh hb doctrines, however, have become greatly 
corrupted and perverted the greatness of Lao-tiil himself 
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has not diminithed. From the tuna of the Bmprest (tf) 
of tho Wott Ham, noar the end of the Choa djnaityi ^e 
bcgianing of his honour dates, and from the time of the 
Chm and liang dynasties down to the Great Tang d jnastjfy 
his doctrines and his name were ^orified.**^ He was pro- 
moled to be a God, and wonderfbl things were inrented 
abont him and the Too of which he spoke so mnoh. One 
of the Tang emperors conferred on him the sublime title- 
Great Rulei of the rery exalted mjrsterious Beginning. 
Nor has he remained without honour among outside barba- 
rians. Cunningham sajrs :— -** He (Lao-ts&) was therefore a 
contemporarj of Sakja Muni, hj whom he is said to hare 
been worsted in argument. By the Tibetan Buddhists' he 
is called Sen-rabs ; but this perhaps signifies nothing more 
than that he was of the race or family of Sena. His faith 
contbued paramount in Great Tibet for nine centuries, 
until Buddhism was generally introduced by Seong-Stan 
in the middle of the seTcnth century.** It seems to me 
more than doubtful, howerer, whether these Tirthikas of 
India, to whom Cunningham alludes as the adherents of 
Lao-tsiPs fiuth, can be regarded as such. A large and influ- 
ential school could not be established in so short a tame as 
elapsed be t ween the time when Lao-tsli flourished and the 
timeof Buddha*s preaching, if indeed any time whaterer 
elspeed. It b perhape sufllcient to obsenre that there is a 
coosideimble amount of similarity between the tenets imputed^ 
to the Tirthikas and thoee of the Chinese philceopher. 
^ The followers of Lai>4itt spread his fame among the 
y/Japanese isknds also» where 8inlo cr 8hto-tae^ that it the 
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Spiritual Tao, was known before Buddhism was introduced. 
Sir B. Alcock, howerer, says^-^That there was an indi- 
genous religion as old as their (the Japanese) history, one 
formed by and ior themsdres in long past ages, the Sintoo, 
which sunrires to this day ; that some ten or fifteen centuries 
ago or more, this was orerlaid by the Confucian doctrines-^ 
a code of moral ethios, not a religion in the proper sense 
of the te rm ■ an d about the serenth century both were in 
great degree supplemented by the Buddhist faith derired from 
China, we do know with tolerable certainty. But thb is 
neariy the sum.*** Mr. Edkins has girca a short but Tory 
interesting account of Taoism in J«ipan, derired principally 
from Kmnpfer. It is somewhat remarkable that as the 
Japanese hare their spiritual chief or Mikado so the Chinese 
Taoists also hare one, and each b supposed to be a present 
deity baring a sacred title derired through many ages. 
Ihe Chinese chief, howerer, b a much less powerful and 
important personage than the Mikado. The first of the 
Taoist patriarchs in China was Chang T^Hling (^l^lEft) 
who lired in the time of the Han dynasty.^ Lao-ts& appemd 
to him on the Stork-cry Hill and told him that in order 
to attain the state of immortality which he was seeking he 
must subdue a number of demons. Tao>ling in hb eagerness 
slew too many, and Lao-tsft tdd him that Shang Tl required 
him to do penance for a time. Finally, howerer, he was 
allowed to become an immortal, and the spiritual f>>ief4ftm 
of the TM»ists was giren to hb family lor erer. The 
desoendanU of Tao-ling rsside at the Dmgcomger Hill near 
Kwei-hsi in the prorince of Kiangsi. It b apparently about 
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thill Ctumg Ttto-Ung ihat Edkini Mjrt— *' Chang, one of the 
genii of Taoaiti roouuioe, if belioTod to be identical with the 
•tar clatter of the same name, and he if represented hj 
painters and idol makers with a bow In his hands, shooting 
the hearenlj dog.**' One title of this spiritoal chief in 
China is Tien-shi, or Hearenl/ Teacher and the original 
patriarch seems to be worshipped in Japan under this name. 
Commodore Perrj sajrs that of the two and twentjr shrines 
in the kingdom which command the homage of pilgrimage, 
** the great and most sacred one is that of the Sun-goddess, 
Teni«o-dai-sin, at Isje." Preriouslj he had stated—'* It is 
said that the onlj object of worMp among the Sintoos is the 
Sun-goddess, Ten-eio-dat-sin, who is deemed the patron 
diTinitjr of Japan * * * The NTikado is supposed to be her 
lineal descendant."* Whj, however, the deiij should be a 
fiimale and a Sun-goddeu I do not understand. 

We must now bid farewell to Lao*tsiL The siudj of h'ls 
work and hb life, as also of the fortunes of his doctrines, is 
a difficult task but not without interest and instruction, and 
the writer is afraid he has lingered too long OTer it. He 
hopes, howerer, that his efforts will eren in a Tory small 
degree help to raise Lao-tsii to the place in the history of 
Philosophy, and in the hutory of the benefactors of humanity ^ 
lo which he is Adrly entitled. 
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